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So I gets off, and lands upon the riad, 
And leaves the she-mare to her owi concarn. 





A SAILOR’S APOLOGY FOR BOW-LEGS. 


From Hood’s Whims and Oddities. 


There’s some is born with their straight legs by natur— 
And some is born with bow-legs from the rst 
And some that should have grow’d a good deal straighter, 
But they were badly nursed, 
And set, you see, like Bacchus, with their pegs 
Astride of casks and kegs: 
I’ve got myself a sort of bow to larboard, 
And starboard, 
And this is what it was that warp d my legs.— 


"T'was all along of Poll, as I may say, 

That foul’d my cable when I ought to slip; 
But on the tenth of May, 
When I gets under weigh, 

Down there in Hartfordshire, to join my ship, 
I sees the mail, 
Get under sail, 

The only one there was to make the trip. 
Well—I gives chase, 
But as she run 
Two knots to one, 

There warn’nt no use in keeping on the race! 


Well—casting round about, what next to try on, 
And how to spin, 

I spies an ensign with a Bloody Lion, 

And bears away to leeward for the inn, 
Beats round the gable, 

And fetches up before the coach-horse stable 

Well—there they stand four kickers in a row, 
And so 

¥ just pokes free to ent n browh’un’s cable. _ 

But riding is’nt in @ Seatwan’s watar— 

So I whips out a toughish end of yarn, 

And gets a kind of sort of a land-waiter 
To splice me, heel to heel, 
Under the she-mare’s keel, 

And of I goes, and leaves the inn a-starn! 


My eyes! how she did pitch! 
And wonld’nt keep her own to go in no line, 
Tho’ Ikept bowsing, bowsing at her bow-line, 
But always making lee-way to the ditch, 
And yaw’d her head about all sorts of ways. 
The devil sink the craft! 
And was’nt she tremendous slack in stays! 
We could'nt, no how, keep the inn xabait ! 
Well—I suppose © 
We bad’at run a knot—or much beyond— . 
(What will you have on it?)—but off she gocs, 
tp to ber bends in a fresh-water pond ! 


There I am !—all a-back! 

Sa I looks forward for her bridle-gears, 

‘To heave hér head round on the t’other tack ; 
But when I starts, 
The leather parts, 

And goes away right over by the cars! 


What could a fellow do, 
Whose legs, like mine, you know, were in the bilboes, 
But trim himself upright for bringing-to, — 
And square his yard-arms, and breee up his elbows, 
In rig all snug and clever, 
Just while his craft was taking in her water ? 
} didn’t like my burth tho’, howsomdever, 
Because the yarn, yousee, kept getting taughter,— 
Says [—I wish this job was rayther shorter ! 


“ The chase had gain'd a mile 
A-head, and still the she-mare stood a-drinking : 
Now, all the while 
Uer body didn’t take of course to shrmking. 
Says I, she’s letting ont her reefs, I’m thinking- 
And so she swell’d, and swell’d, 
And yet the tackle held, 
"Till both my legs begen to bend like winkin 
My eyes! but she took in enough to founder |! 
And there’s my timbers straining every bit, 
Read to split, 
And her tarnation hull a-growing rounder! 


“Well, there—off Hartford Ness, 
We lay both lash’d and water-loge’d together, 
Andcan’t contrive a signal of distress ; 
Thinks L we must ride out this here foul weather 
‘Tho’ siek of riding out—and nothing less ; 
When, looking round, I sees a map-a-starn :— 
bollo! says 1, come underneath her quarter !— 
And hands fim out iny Rnite to cut the yara 


A-standing by the water. 
If I get on another, I'll be blow’d! 
And that’s the way, you see, my I¢s got bow’d! 
—_—p-—. 


ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


KATHERINE GRE}, 

The really affecting history of Katherne Grey and her husband 
the Earl of Hertford, forms the tale to which her name is assigned. 
; Queen Elizabeth is here desbribed to be enamoured ofthe Earl: and 
after the discovery of his connexion wth Katherine, aerjealousy 
vents itself in confining them to separate apartments in the ‘Tower. 
We pass over the imaginary interview between the queen and 
Katherine, and shall commence our extracts with the resolution 
taken by Elizabeth, who is supposed to be residing in the Tower at 
ithe time, to visit Seymour, at the moment when the lieutenant of 
| that fortress has permitted his prisoners to meet, notwithstanding her 
Majesty’s express commands te the contrary:— e 

| “The blood faded from Warner’s cheek, bis knecs knocked against 
/each other, andso violent was the agitation of his whole frame, that 
s — for some time unable to utter a syllablein repty to the queen’s 
| address. 

“* How now, Master Lieutenant !’ asked Elizabeth; ‘what means 
| this? My resolution is, perhaps, a somewhat singular one: but surely 
‘there is in it nothing so appalling that it should banish the blood from 
| your check, and prevent yeur liinbs from performing their functions. 
, Leadon,I say ? 

“*Gracious madam !’ said Warner, ‘pause a moment ere you take 
| this step.’ 

; ‘Not an instant, Sir Edward,’ said the queen. ‘ How ! do you dis- 
pute the commands of your sovereign 7” 

} «hen, most dread sovereign,’ -said the lieutenant. seeing that it 
; Was impossible to preserve his seeret, and throwing himself at the 
queen’s feet, ‘pardon, pardon, for the most guilty of your majesty’s 








* | stibinets.’ 





sunk to the earth, while the blood powred in atorrent from her wound 
‘Catherine Grey no longer disturbs thee—spare the life of the prince 
ly Seymour.’ 

“ Her last breath was spent on these words—her last gaze was fix- 
ed upon the queen—and pressing the hand of ber husband, who wes 
permitted te approach her, in her Yying grasp, the spirit of Catherine 
Gray wes released irom ell its sorrows. \ 

* The sacrifice of the unhappy lady’s life preserved that for which 
it had been offered up. The queen. touched with the melancholy 
terminativn of her kins-woman’s existence, revoked the despotic and 
illegal order which she had given for the execution of Hertford, but 
ordered him to be conducted back to his dungeon, where he remain- 
ed in close custody for a period of more than nine years. ‘The death 
of Elizabeth at the expiration of that period released him from his 
| captivity ; and then, although be was unable to restore the Lady Ca- 
theriue to life, he took immediate steps to re-establish her fair fame. 
In these efforts he was perfectly successful, he proved before the pro- 
per tribunals the validity of his marriage, and transmitted his inheri- 
tance to his son, who was the issue of that ill-fated union.” 

-~—<Ge— 
DRAFTS ON LA FITTE.---ANECDOTES OF 
THE STAGE. 
KEMBLE—ROMEO COATES. 

“Yremember meeting Kemble at the sale of the books of Isaac 
Reed, the commentator of Shakspeare, whem‘a Treatise on the 
Public Securities’ was knocked down at the humble price of six- 
pence: which led the great Tragedian to observe, ‘that hé had ne- 
ver known the Funds so low before.’ 

“The most difficult character Kemble ever had to sustain upon the 
stage, was that allotted to him during the O. P. Row, when he wes 
called upon by his uncourteous opponents to exhibit himsealf nearly 
as frequently and unceremoniously as eld Blucher in Piccadilly. [ft 
required no ordinary tect, or temper to perform the part he had urr- 
dertaken on that oceasion; and feally nothing could be finer thon 
the mild and gentlemanly forbearance of manner and expression, 
and the geacéfal courtesy and unbounded respect he evinced towards 














|. “Pert seid thequeon, using the favourite interjection of her father, | the Public, (for so were the gentleman actorsin the Pit styled), com 


| while his own proud spirit flashed in hér'kindled-eye, and lowered 
jin her darkening brow; ‘what dost thou mean?’ 
| “*'The Earl of Hertford is not in his dungeon.’ 
“«What, escaped! Traitor—slave—hast thou suffered him to es- 
| cape ?” 
| ‘ Warner erovelled on the ground in the most abject posture at the 
| queen’s feet, and his frame trembled in every fibre as he said, ‘ He 
‘is in the Lady Cathcrine’s apartment.’ 
| “What hothere!’ shouted the queen asthe white foam gathered 
‘on her lip, and her cwn frame beeame agitated, though not with fear, 
but with uncontroll: ble anger. ‘ Guards, ssize the traitor!’ 
| Several yeomen of the guard immediatety enteredthe apartment, 
and siezed the lieutenant ot the Tower, binding his arms behind him, 
‘but not .depriving him of his weapons. The queen, acting on the | 
impulse of the moment, commanded one of the: guards to conduct 
iher to the dungeon of the Lady Catherine Grey, andordered the | 
| others to follow her with Sir. Edward Warner intheircustody. An- | 
' ger, hatred, fear, jealousy, all lent wings to her steps. The dungeon | 
| door was soon before her; the bolts were withdrawn, and with little | 
| of the appearance of aqueenin her gaitand gestnres, exceptingthat | 
| majesty which belongs to the expression of highly wrought feelings, | 
| she rushed into the dungeon, and found Catherine Grey in the arms | 
| of Hertford, who was kissing awey the tears that had gathered on her | 
| cheek, 
| “* Seize him—away with: him to instant execution” said the queen. 
| “The guards gazed for a moment wistfully on eaeh other, and 
{seemed as if they ha not understand the command. 
| “*Sieze him! I say,’ exclaimed the queen. ‘Ihave myself taken | 
| the precaution to be present. that may be assured that he is in your 
| custody, and led away to the death that he-has taken so much pains 
‘to merit.’ 

“The guards immediately surrounded the earl, butthey yet paused 
a moment ere they led him out ef the dungeon, when they saw the 
Lady Catherine throw herself on her knees before Elizabeth, and 
sieze the skirt of her robe. 

“+ Have pity, gracious queen"’ she cried, ‘ have pity’ 
“¢ Away, minion !’ said the qrcen ; ‘ he had nopity om himself when 
be ventured to break prison, even inthe precincts. of our reyal pal- 

ace. His doom is fixed.’ 

“*Not yet, great queen, not yet’ said Catherine, still grasping | 
| Elizabeth’srobe. ‘Can naught save him?’ 
| “*Naught, save my death,’ said the queen; and then she added in | 
‘anunder tone, which she did not seem to intend shouldbe audible, 
| while a dark smile played on her lip, ‘or perchance thine.’ 
| “Catherine’s car canglit the last part of the queen’s sentence, and 
| with the quiekness of lightving she exelaimed, ‘thy death or mine, O 
| queen! then thus,’ she added, plucking from the belt of Sir Edward 
| Warner, who stood by her side with hishands hound bebind him, a 
[ dager, and brandishing it aloft, ‘ thus may his life be spared! * 

“A ery of *treason! treason!’ pervaded the dungeon, and the 
guards advaneed between Catheriné and the queen, whase life ghe 
|seemed to threaten, but ere they could wrest the dagger from her | 
| hand: she kad buried it in her own bosom. } 
| «Now, notydo I ctaim thy prontise,Ob queen” she saidlas-she | 
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| Summoned (O whatwasetten a service of ng trifling danger. The 
+ dedluctio 


| addedthe taste of adandy in dress. 


bined With (howaytly firmness and fearlessness he displayed when 


gross alltisions to His religious belie f}—the~v n of 
his want of faith with heretics:—burlesque imitations of bis votes 
and manner; and the actual representation of hita inthe pillory, as 
exhibited by the rioters, called for patience of feeling and deport- 
ment that few but Kemble could have assumed. ‘What is’ doing-te- 
night 1’ asked Kembile, of one of the ballct-masters; ‘Oh Pis (O. P.) 
toujours, Monsieur,’ was the reply.” 

“* How did the war terminate ?’ 

‘It had the same conclusion as other warsin whieh Joba Bull ever 
engaged, a public dinner. ‘Chat had, however, been planned for 
any thing hut peaceful purposes; and, with a cut of beef, a coup de 
main was to be reselyed upon against the obstinate and undaunted 
Manager. ‘I'heir leader wes the late Honry Clifford (elegantly de- 
nominated ‘ the Honest Lawyer,’ by his lettered followers); and the 
unprecedented demand for tickets gave ‘Kemble warning to allay, if 
possible the coming storm; so that on the very vigil of mastication 
and refection he determined on a visit to Stone-buildings, to his 
togated opponent. Now there were certain happy coincidentes be- 
tween the orators of the stage and bar, most favourabie to réconeili- 
tion. Like Kemble, Clifford was of the Roman communion: of 
gentiemanly manners, and cxcellent education: a man of wit and 
taste, and what was still more to the purpose, an advocate for the 
bottle. Terms were soon entered upon and concluded: but not so 
the sitting. Judgment was allowed to go by default; and Lord El 
don himself might as readily have come to a decision, as the high 
contracting parties have precisely defined at parting for what specific 
purpose they had met. The dinner, however, took place ; and Kem- 
ble was introduced amidst signs of impatience or hostility, which 
were soon quelled by the cnlamess and possession of his manner and 
discourse. Peace was concluded om honourable conditions; the 
fears of Revolution, om the part of the ‘Morning Post,’ subsided— 
the intense anxiety of Parisian society, fromthe Emperor to the 
Commissionaire, became unstrung ;—and brutal force and ruffian vio- 
lence were necessitated to seek elsewhere than in the walls of a 
splendid theatre, for the exercise of their talents. 

‘“‘Qne of the most strenuous sapporters of the opposition at that 
time to the managers, was the son of a celebrated professor on the 
human head, in Bishopsgate-street; who toa university education 
His fre t vppeals to the en- 
dieace in support of their rights and liberties; wit bis theatrieghman~ 
ner, procured him the nick name of Barba-ros+a.. He was evidently 
a wig in principle; and, though generally deemed. headstrong, his 
addresses were capital, and had not all*the character of mere puffs. 

“Tt was on the morning of the destruction of the old. Theatre 
fire, that, standing in Bow-street, Kemble was accosted by a friend | 
who demanded “whether all was lost?’ ‘Ob, no!’ replied Kemble 
calmly, ‘there are still the King’s arms over the entrance left us? 

“Tt was affecting to behold Kemble in tears, behind the scenes. of 
Covent Garden Theatre, as he prompted that inimitable actress, and 
excellent woman, his sister, on her prunouncing her farewell to the 
stage. [twas in bad taste that poetry, or rather verse, (I believe by 
Mr. Horace Twiss;) was adoptedes the vehicle of ber sentiments 








they wanted not the poor and meretricious aid of rhyme; and the 
more homely the expression of her adieu, the more suitable would it 
have been. By the way, a delicate and appropriate mark of respect 
was shown at the conclusion of the Fourth Act of the tragedy, where- 


in Mrs. Siddons's performance of Lady. Macbeth terminated, by the 
audiense requiring that the piece should not proceed farther. 


“ Did not Kemble breathe his last at Lausanne ?” 

“ Yes; and the respect shown to his memory by his countrymen 
and the Swiss, must have been a high source of gratification to his 
family and friends. His remains were attended to the grave by all 
that was respectable amongst the British and native inhabitants of the 
city; and all parties of pleasure were suspended for a season, with- 
out concert or other suggestion than the remembrance of the worth 
of him who died. He lies without the walls of the Public Cemetery 
of Lausanne, where a small piece of ground was purchased for the 
purpose of his interment. It isa lovely spot, on the ascent of the 
inountain of the Jorat, near the great road that leads to Berne ; be- 
neath isthe picturesque city of Lausanne, crowned by its antique and 
noble cathedral ;—beyond, the dark blue waters of the Leman may 
be seen nearly in the whole extent;—on the opposite shore of the 
Lake are the fields and forests of the Chablais, backed by the lofty 
and magnificent chain of snowy Alps; Mont Blanc rearing, above 
the rest, its hoary head, the very monarch of the mountains as it bas 
been described. 

‘‘ But what was Kemble, Cooke, Kean or Young, to the celebrated 
Diamond Coates, who, about twenty years since, shared with little 
Betty the admiration of the town?” Never shall I forget his repre- 
sentation of Lothario at the Maymarket Theatre, for his own plea- 
sure, as he accurately termed it: and certainly the then rising fame 
of Liston was greatly endangered by his Barbadoes rival. Never 
had Garrick or Kemble, in their best times, so largely excited the 
pubtic attention an2 curiosity. ‘The very remotest nooks in the gal- 
Teries were filled by fashion, while in a stage-box sate the performer’s 
notorious friend, the Baron Ferdinand Geramb.” 

**Who was he?” 

“A German baron, more knave than fool, who, upon the strength 
of a splendid equipage and showy liveries, (which, however, were 
ueverrenewed during his stay in England,) was permitted the public 
display of every species of folly; had love-letters with the signa- 
ture of Sophia, addressed to and written by himself, published daily 
in the Morning Post; was invited to the celebrated festival given by 
the Prince Regent, in honour of the Bourbons, in 1811; and was as 
directly afterwards politely conveyed, under the peculiar care and 
safeguard of Mr. Townsend, to an outport, where the body of the 





for the remaimer of the ni 





t, in the limited apartments of Craven- 
street. ; ee 

“ With all these faults, Je has ever been described as a d- 
natured man, not a all deftient in sense, and who now sustains in 
private life a most respectale character. Some years, since, how- 
ever, having been prosocut@ rather too largely, by no very civil at- 
tempts at mystification, ink large party in the neighbourhood of 
Piccadilly, (as I have hear it said,) after every endeavour on his 
part to repel gratuitous office by good-humour had failed, he left 
the room, and shortly returjing, fast locked the door, and then pla- 
cing a case of pistols on thjtable, insisted on instant satisfaction or 
apology, the latter of whicl was unhesitatingly accorded.” 

[ Ti be Continued. } 

—>— 


VOYAGE TO/THE EASTERN SEAS, 

In the Year 1816, ineludingan account of Captain Maxweli’s attack 
on the Batteries at Canin; and notes of an interview with Bona- 
parle at St. Helena, in Jugust, 1817. By Captain Basil Hall, 
Royal Navy, F. R. 8. Jew-York: G. & C. Carvill, 103 Broad- 
way. 1827. 


INTERVIEW WITH NAPOLEONBONAPARTE AT ST. HELENA, IN avG. 1817. 


On entering the room, [saw Bonaparte standing before the fire, 
with his head leaning on hi hand, and his elbuw resting on the chim- 
ney-piece. He looked upand came forward two paces, returning 
my salutation with a carelés sort of bow, or nod, His first question 
was, “ What is your name” and, upon my answering, he said, “ Ah, 
Hall—I knew your father yhen I was at the Military College of Bri- 
enne—I remember him pefectly—he was fond of mathematics—he 
did not associate much wih the younger part of the scholars, but ra- 
ther with the priests and pmfessors, in another part of the town from 
that in which he lived.” Je then paused for an instant, and as he 
seemed to’expect me to spfak, I remarked that I had often heard my 
father mention the circunstance of his having been at Brienne du- 
ring the period referred to / but had never supposed it possible that a 
private individual could be remembered at such a distance of time, 
the interval of which had teen filled with so many important events. 
“Oh no,” exclaimed he, “it i$ not in the least surprising: your father 
was the first Englishman Iever saw, and I have recollected him ell 
my life on that account.” 

It may be right to menfon here, that although the conversation 
was carried on entirely inFrench, I prefer reporting it in English, as 
I can be certain of conveying the correct meaning in a translation, 
while I could hardly pretend to give the precise words in the original 





fat and stupid German, his false ringlets, love-letters, and friendship 
tor the dark tragedian Coates, were consigned to vessel about to sail | 
for the Continent. He had the impudence to senda letter to his old 


language; certainly not tle exact turn of expression ; and a false con- 
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the Loo-Chooans having been influenced by the interferenee of other 
countries, he drew correct inferences as far as geographical sitration 
was concerned. Having settled where the island lay, he ¢foss-que:- 
tioned me about the inhabitants with a closeness—-I may Call it a se- 


| verity of investigation—which far exceeds every thing 1 have met 


with in any other instance. His questions were not by any means 
put at random, but each one had some definite reference to that 
which preceded. it or was about to follow. I felt in a short time so 
completely exposed.to his view, that it would have been impossible to 
have concealed or qualified the smallest particular. Such, indeed, 
was the rapidity of his apprehension of the subjects which interested 
him, and the astonishing ease with which be arranged and generali- 
zed the few points of intormation | gave him, that he sometimes out- 
stripped my narrative, saw the conclusion I was coming to before I 
spoke it, and fairly robbed me of my story. 

Several circumstances, however, respecting the Loo-Choo people, 
surprised even him a good deal; and I had the satisfaction of seeing 
him more than once completely perplexed, and unable to account for 
the phenomena which I Tented. Nothing struck him so much as their 
havingnoarms. ‘ Point d’armes !” he exclaimed, “c'est a dire point 
de cannons—ils ont des fusils?”” Not even muskets, I replied. ‘‘ Eh 
bien donc—des lanees, ou, au moins, des arcs et des fleches?” I told 
him they had neither one nor other. ‘“ Ni poignards?” cried he, with 
increasing vehemence. No, none. “ Mais!” saia Bonaparte, clench- 
ing his fist, and raising his voice to a loud pitch, ‘“‘ Mais! sans armes, 
comment se bat-on?”’ 

I could only reply, that as far as we had been able to discover, they 
had never had any wars, but remained in a state of internal and ex- 
ternal peace. *‘ No wars!” cried he, with a scornful and incredulous 
expression, as if the existence of any people under the sun without 
Wars was a monstrous anomaly. 

In like manner, but without being so much moved, he seemed to 
discredit the account I gave him of their having no money, and ot 
their setting 10 value upon our silver or gold coins. After hearing 
these facts stated, he mused for some time, muttering to himself, in a 
low tone, “Not know the use of moneyare careless about gold 
and silver.” ‘Then looking up, he asked, sharply, “ Hlow then did 
you contrive to pay these strangest of all people for the bullocks and 
other good things which they seem to have sent on board in such 
quantities?”” When I informed him that we could not prevail upon 
the people of Loo-Choo to receive payment of any kind, he expres- 
sed great surprise at their liberality, and made me repeat to him 
twice, the list of things with which we were supplied by these hospi- 
table islanders. 

I had carried with me, at Count Bertrand’s suggestion, some draw- 














ception might therefore be formed of what passed. ‘The notes from 
which this account is drawn up, were made within a few bours after 


ings of the scenery and cestume of Loo-Choo and Corea, which I 
found of use in describing the inhabitants. When we were speak- 


crony, the Morning Post, in which he asserted that the want of taste | leaving Longwood, before | slept. or was engaged in any other occu- | ing of Corea, he took one of the drawings from me, and running his 
of John Bul! in thus discarding him. did not affect him near so deep- pation. But in fact, the impression left upon my mind by the whole | eye over the different parts, repeated to himself, *‘ An old man with 


Iv, as his being necessitated to depart without paying his debts.” 


«What become of the hero 1” elas, fe many dayestiaorerds 


“Tne Prince Regent's fete was doomed to be rather an unfortu- | 


nate cirenmstance for him; for no sooner had he landed on the Con- 


In a few seconds after making this remark, Bonaparte asked, with 
a playful expression of countenance, es if amused with what he was 


| scene dwelt on my thoughts, to the exclusion of almost every thing | a very large hat, and long white beard, ha!—a long pipe in his hand 


,;—a Chinese mata Chinese dress,—a man near him writing—all 
| very good, and distinctly drawn.” He then required me to tell him 
| where the different parts of these dresses were manufactured, and 


: saying, “‘ ave you eve y ather speak of ine?” I replied! what were the different prices—questions I could not answer. He 
iment, than he choose to celebrate in verse the glories of that night: “3/2 Hiave you ever heard your father speak u 1 ' ! I 


: : ; - ao ‘insiantly, “ Very often.” Upx ic said, i ick, sharp | wished to be informed as to the state of agriculture in Loo-Choo— 
and in speaking of the Comte de Lille (Louis XVIII.) and the insiantly, “Very often.” Upon which he said, in a quick, sharp s to s g t 0-Choo 


: . . |tone, * W loes he say of we?” ‘The manner in which this was 
Duchesse d’Angouleme, breathe? in wretched rhyme, his ardent aspi- | cane perch ade? vy Al ile Te ily and I said that I had 

‘ .~ A ‘ ° . Me { -ahi , - ° é 
rations for their restoration: and circulated his poetry so generally, | ‘ en » ply. @ 


that it attracted the notice of Bouaparie, who seized him without | 
ceremony, even on a neutral territory. and with as little formality 
transferred him to the chateau of Vincennes a prisoner of state. 
There, as chamberlain to the Emperor of Austria, (for there are as 


often heard him express great admiration of the encouragement he 
had always given to science while he was Emperor of the French.— 
He laughed and nodded repeatedly, as if gratified by what was said. 

His next question was,.*‘ Did you cver hear your father express 


| whether they ploughed with horses or bullocks—how they managed 
| their crops, and whether or not their fields were irrigated like those 
|in China, where, as he understood, the system of artificial watering 
| was carried to a great extent. ‘The climate, the aspect of the coun- 
| try, the structure of the houses and boats, the fashion of their dresses 
}even to the minutest particular in the formation of their straw san- 


ed \ vat 9? ied ti ad heard him often say there | dals and tobacco pouches, occupied his attention. He appeared con- 
many such personages as the King has chaplains, a stage-manager de- | “7Y desire to see me 1” I replied that [ had hes : | : as 


) 


. me t ive so well worth seeing, and that he had strictly en- 
pendent play-writers, or Brogden Association shares,) he strove to | te neater oma iiee yet I Should have an opportunity.— 
§ “ % ‘ pe ° et RE ° s sy i] &. @ a ; e . : : . : : 
interest the Empress Maria Louisa, but in vain: and it was not until |, Very well,” retorted Bonaparte, “ if he really considers me such a} with Captain Maxwell’s moderation and good sense, in forbearing to 


the approach ofthe Allies that, after having been wheeled through 
half France as a prisoner, he was finally released by a party of Cos- 
sacks. But to return to Romco Coates. 


silks, and his bonnet richly fraught with diamonds (whence his ap-| to fix him at home. 


pellation), his entrance on the stage was grected by such a general 


larness) that the angry and aflronted Lothario drew hw sword upon | claimed a good deal of his time and attention. 


curiosity, and is so desirous to see me, why does he not come to St. 
Helena for that purpose ?” 


I was at first at a loss to know whether! contrary to the laws of their country. 


| siderably amused at the pertinacity with which they kept their wo- 
men out of our sight, but repeatedly expressed himself much pleased 


'urge any point upon the natives, which was disagreeable to them, or 
He asked many. questions 


; ufone . ? _ | this question was put seriously or ironically ; but as I saw him waiting | respecting the religion of China and Loo-Choo, and appeared well 
“ His lean Quixotic form, being duly clothed in velvets and in| for an answer I said my father had too many occupations and duties | aware of the striking resemblance between the appearance of the 


** Has he any public duties? 


Does he fill a pub- | Catholic Priests and the Chinese Bonzes; a resemblance which, as 


. 2 lic station ?”” I told him, None of an official nature ; but that he was | he remarked, extends to many parts of the religious ceremonies ot 
crowing (in allusion to the large cocks, which as his erest adorned his| President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the duties of which 


This observation 


the audience, and actually challenged the rude and boisterous inhabi-| cave rise to a ‘series of inquiries respecting the constitution of the 


tauts of the galleries, seriatum or en masse, to combat-on tlie stage. 
Solemn silence, as the consequence of mock fear, immediately suc- 
ceeded.” The great actor, after the overture had ceased, amused 
himself for some time with the Baron, ere he condescended to in- 
dulge the wishes of an anxiously expectant audience. At length he 
commenced: his appeals to his heart were made by an application 
of the left hand so disproportionably lower than the ‘seat of life’ has 
been supposed to be placed: his contracted pronunciation of the 
word * breach,’ and other new readings and actings, kept the house in 
a right joyous humour, until the climax of all mirth was attained by 
the dying scene of ‘ the gallant and the gay ;’ but who shall describe 
the prolonged agonies of the dark seducer! his platted hair escaping | 
from the comb that held it, and the dark crineous cordage that flapped 
upon his shoulders in the.convulsions of his dying moments, and the 


Socicty in question. He made me describe the duties of all the of- 
fice-bearers, from the president to the secretary, and the manner in 
which scientific papers were brought before the society’s notice: he 
seemed much struck, J thought, and rather amused, with the custom 
of discussing subjects publicly at the meetingsin Edinburgh. When 
[ told him the number of members was several hundreds, he shook 
his head, and said, ** All these cannot surely be men of science!” 
When he had satisfied himself on this topic, he reverted to the sub- 
ject of my father, and after seeming to make a calculation, observed, 
“Your father must, I think, be my senior by nine or ten yeers—at 
least nine—but I think ten. Tell me, is it not sv?” ITanswered, 
that he was very nearly correct; upon which be laughed, and tiwned 
almost completely round on his heel, nodding his head several times. 
I did not presume to ask him where the joke lay, but imagined he 





cries of the people for medical aid to aceomplish his eternal exit. 
‘Then, when in his last throes his bonnet fell. it was miraculous to see | 


was pleased with the correctness of his computation. He followed 


| up his inquiries by begging to know what number of children my 


the defunct arise, and after he had — a nice handkerchief on the | father had: and did not quit this branch of the subject till he had 


stage, and there deposited his head-dress, free from impurity, philoso- 
phically resume his dead condition: but it was not yet over, for the 
exigent audience, not content ‘that when the man was dead, why 


there an ead,’ insisted on a repetition of the awful scene, which the | 


highly flattered executed three several times to the gratification of 


obtained a correct list of the ages and occupation of the whole family. 
Ile then asked “* How long were you in France ?"’- and on my sayin 

[ had not yet visited that country, he desired to know where I had 
learned French. I said, from Frenchmen on board various ships of 
war. ‘Were you the prisoner among the French,” he asked, “ or 





the cruel and torment-loving assembly. 
* Coates, too, was destined to participate somewhat in the celebra- 


were they your prisoners?” I told him my teachers were French 
officers captured by the ships I had served in. Hv then desired me 


ted fete we have already described. Having no opportunity of learn-| to describe the details of the chase and capture of the ships we had 


ing in the West Indies the propriety of being presented at Court, ere 
he could be upon a more intimate footing with the Prince, he was less 
astonished than deliglited at the. reception of an invitation on that 
vecasion to Carltonhouse. What was the fame acquired by his 
cockleshell eurricle (by the way the very neatest thing seen in Lon- 
don before orsince); his scenic reputation; all the applause attend- 
ingthe perfection of histrionic art; the flatterers of Billy Finch (a 
sort of kidnapper of juvenile actors and actresses, of the O. P. and 
P. 8. in Russel-court) ; the sanction of a Petersham ;—the intimacy of 
a Rarrymore ;—even the polite endarance of a Skeffington to this! 
‘lo be classed with the proud, the noble, and the great. It seemed a 
natural query, whether the Bourbon’s name were notapretext for his 
own introduction toRoyaity, under circamstances of unprecedented 
splendour and magnifieenee. It must have been so. What cogite- 
liens respecting dress, and air, and port, and bearing! What tortur- 
ing of the confounded lanky locks, to make them revolve ever so lit- 
the !—then the rich ent velvet—the dlamond buttons; ay, every one | 
was composed of brilliants! ‘The night arrived: ushered by well 
rigged watehmen, to clear the way, the honoured sedan bore its pre- 
clots burthen to the palace, and ¢he glittering load was deposited in 
the royal vestibule itself. Alds! what confusion, horror, and dismay’ 
were there, when the ticket was pronoyneed a forgery! All that the 
considerate politeness of a Bloomfield ore Turner might affett was 
done to aiieviate the fatal disappointmept. The case was even re- 
jorted instanter to the Prince himself. ‘bat etiquette was amongst the 
other ‘restrictions’ imposed ypon his Royal Highness; and, however 





any interest, he cut it skort by asking me about the Lyra’s voyage to 
the Eastern Seas, from which I was now returning. ‘This topic 
proved a uew and fertile source of interest, and he engaged in it, 
accordingly, with the most astonishing degree of eagerness. 

The opportanities which his elevated station had given Napoleon 
of obtaining information on almost every subject, and his vast power 
of rapid and correct observation, had rendered it a matter of so much 
difficulty to place before him anything totally new, that I considered 
myself iortunate in having something to speak of beyond the mere 
common places of a formal interview. Buonaparte has always been 
supposed to have taken a particular interest in Eastern affairs; and 
from the avidity with which he seemed to devour the information I 
gave him about Loo-Choo, and the adjacent countries, it was impos- 
sible to doubt the sincerity of his oriental predilections. A notion 
also prevails, if I am not mistaken, that his geographical knowledge 
of those distant regions was rather loose—a charge which, by the way 
Bonaparte probably shares with most people. las, therefore, not a 
little surprised to discover his ideas upon the relative situation of the 
countries in the China and Japan seas to be very distinct and precise. 
On my naming the island of Loo-Choo to him, he shook his head as 
if he had never heard of it before, and made me tell him how it bore 
from Canton, and what was the distance. He next asked its hearing 
with respect to Japan and Manilla, by the intersection of which three 
lines, in his imagination, he appeared to have settled its position 
pretty accurately, since every observation he made ufterwards ap- 





ey worn cowpliment aad excuse, * nd’s blaze’ reached 
not rtham the ball,@nd were destined to waste tteir splendour, 


peared to imply a recollection of this particuler point. For ins‘ance, 
when bre spoke of the probability of the mausters and institutions of 


both. Here. however, as he also observed, the comparison stops ; 
since the Bonzes of China exert no influence whatsoever over the 
minds of the people, and never interfere in their temporal or external 
; concerns. In Loo-Choo, where every thing else is so preiseworthv, 
| the low state of the priesthood is as remarkable as in the neighbour- 

ing continent, an anomaly which Bonaparte dwelt upon for some 
time without coming to any satisfactory expilanation. 

With the exception of a momentary fit of scorn and incredulity 
when told that the oo Chooans had no wars or weapons of destruc- 
tion, he was in high good humour while examining me on these to- 
pics. ‘The cheerfulness, I may almost call it familiarity, with which 
he conversed, not only put me quite at ease in his presence, but made 
me repeatedly forget that respectful attention with which it was my 
duty, as well as my wish on every account, to treat the fallen mc- 
narch. The inteyest he took in topics which were then uppermost in 
my thoughts, was a natural source of fresh animation in my own 
case ; and I was thrown off my guard, more than onee, and uncon- 
sciously addressed him with an unwarrantable degree of freedom. 
When, however, i perceived my error, and of course checked my- 
self, he good-humouredly encouraged me to go on in the same strain, 
in a manner so sincere and altogether so kindly, that I was in the 
nextinstant as much at my ease as before. 

“What do these Loo-Choo friends of yours know of other coun- 
tries?” heasked. I told him they were acquainted only with China 
and Japan. “ Yes, yes,” continued he, “bat of Furope? What db 
they know of us?” Treplied, “They know nothing of Europe ut 
al] ; they know nothing about France or England; neither,” I ad- 
ded, “ have they ever heard of yoor Majesty.” Bonaparte laughed 


made prize of; but soon seeing that this subject afforded no point of | heartily at thts extraordinary particular in the history of Loo-Choo, 2 





circumstance, he may well have thought, which distinguished it from 
| every other corner of the known world. 

| [held in my hand a drawing of Sulphur Island, a solitary and desn- 
late rock in the midst of the Japan Sea. He booked at it for a mo- 
ment, and cried out, “‘ Why, this is St. Helena itself.” When Le 
had satisfied himself about our voyage, or at Jeast had extracted eve- 
ry thing I could tell him about it, he returned to the subject which 
had first occupied him, and said in an abrupt way, “Is your father 
an Edinburgh Reviewer?” I answered, that the names of the authars 
of that work were kept secret, but that some of my father’s works 
had been criticised in the Journal alluded to. Upon which he turned 
half round on his heel towards Bertrand, und nodding several times; 
said, with a significant smile, ‘Ha! Ha!” as if to imply his perfect 
knowledge of the distinction between author and critic. 

Bonaparte then said, “are you married?” and upon my replying, 
in the negative, continued, “‘Why not? What is the reason you 
don’t marry!” I was somewhat at a loss for a good answer, and re- 
mained silent. He repeated his question, however, in such a way, 
that I was forced to say something, and told him I had been too busy 
all my life; besides which, I was not in circumstances to marry. He 
did not seem to understand me:, and again wished to know why I was 
a bachelor. I told him I was two poor amanto many. “Aha!” Be 
cried, “I now see—want of money—no money—yes, yes”” and 
laughed heartily ; in which I joined. of course, though, to say the 
truth, I did not altogether see the hum-orous point of the joke. 

The last question he put related to thes. ize and farce of the vesse? 
I commanded, and then he said, in a fone of authorBy, as it he Sad 
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some influence in the matter, “ You.will reach England in thirty- 
five days,”—a prophecy, by the by, which failed miserably in the ac- 
complishment, as we took sixty-two days, and were nearly starved 
into the bargain. After this remark he paused for about a quarter of 
a minute, and then making me a slight inclination of his head, wish- 
ed me a good voyage, and stepping back a couple of paces, allowed 
me to retire. 

My friends, Mr. Clifford and Mr. Harvey, were now presented to 
him. He put some civil commonplace questions, and after an audi- 
ence of a few minutes, dismissed them. 

Bonaparte struck me as differing considerably from the pictures 
and busts I had secn of him. His face and figure looked much 
broader and more square, larger, indeed, in every way, than any re- 
presentation I had met with. His corpulency, at this time universal- 
ly reported to be excessive, was by no means remarkable. His flesh 
Jooked, on the contrary, firm and muscular. There was not the least 
trace of colour in his cheeks; in fact, his skin was more like marble 
than ordinary flesh. Not the smallest trace of a wrinkle was dis- 
cernible on his brow, nor an approach to a furrow in any part of his 
countenance. His health and spirits, judging from appearances, were 
excellent; though at this period it was generally believed in England 
that he was fast sinking under a complication of diseases, and that his 
spirits were entirely gone. His manner of speaking was rather slow 
than otherwise, and perfectly distinct: he waited with great patience 
and kindness for my answers to his questions, and a reference to 
Count Bertrand was necessary only once during the whole conver- 
sation. The brilliant and sometimes dazzling expression of his eye 
could not be overlooked. It was not, however, a permanent lustre, 
for it was only remarkable when he was excited by some point of 
particalar interest. It is impossible to imagine an expression of more 
entire mildness, I may almost call it of benignity and kindliness, than 
that which played over his features during the whole interview. If, 
therefore, he were at this time out of health and in low spirits, his 
power of self-command ‘must have been even more extraordinary 
shan is generally supposeds for his whole deportment, his conversa- 
ftion, and the expression of his countenance, indicated a frame in per- 
fect health, and a mind at ease. 





i ; 
From the Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine, 
OF THE CHANGES WHICH LIFE HAS EXPE- 
RIENCED ON THE GLOBE. 

Fossil remains of the animals which preceded man upon the earth 
are every day discovered on both continents; and every day are the 
documents regarding the history and successive changes of the vari- 
ous races that existed before the present, increased by new facts. 


whena happy equilibrium among the clements had determined the 
permanency of the present state of things, or at least had rendered 
its variations almost imperceptible. 

Such is a brief view of the changes which life has experienced at 
the surface of the globe, and of the causes which have produced those 
changes. Our theory, which is founded on all the facts that have 
been established, cannot but prevail over the systems hitherto propo- 
sed, for it is in harmony with the natural laws of order and perma- 
nency which rule the universe, and is, moreover, supported by the 
most accredited physico-mathematical theories ; whereas those sys- 
tems, founded upon perturbations of eataclysms, which science, facts 
and human reason equally reject, only increase the number of those 
imaginary conceptions which have been successively published for 
several centuries. © 

The above will suffice to shew, that there is no subject which, in 
all points of view, is more worthy to excite the interest and medita- 
tions of philosophers, and the investigations of geologists and natu- 
ralists. ——— 


ON THE MONOPOLY OF THE LONDON RETAIL 
ORANGE TRADE BY THE JEWS. 

[The following admirable piece of satire on the Free Trade sys- 
tem of Mr. Huskisson, is from Blackwood’s Magazine. } 

The general temper of ee oe North—may be compared 
to a bowl of milk punch, in which the acid—the sweet—the mild— 
and the strong—meet together on the basis of mutual concession, and 
altogether form a combination that is wonderfully rich and palatable. 
We say milk punch, because we are totally at a loss to discover any 
ingredient in our composition bearing the slightest analogy to water, 
whereas the milk of human kindness, much resembling that balmy and 
nutricious beverage with which alma mater nourishes her thirsty 
alumni, is undoubtedly the base (chemically speaking) of our moral 
system, chastening and subduing the harshness of the other compo- 
nent parts, and blending them into an harmonious whole. But by no 
means are we always of the same flavour: sometimes suavity, some- 
times acidity, is the order of the month, and we have periodical fits 
of liberality, as of the gout. The former we suspect are somewhat 
influenced by the moon, as when that luminary is at the full, our con- 
stitutional sugar predominates, and we are unargumentative and con- 
ciliatory toa degree. During these our lunar moods, in one of which 

weare at this present writing, we are apt tofancy Mr. Joseph Hume 
la great arithmetician, and to become warm in our commendation of 
‘the wonderful policy of Mr. Huskisson’s Free Trade measures ; we 
‘even go the length of inviting acertain ardent advocate of Catholic 
| Emancipation to eat poldoodies at Ambrose’s, naming a day when 
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not to swallow it like hasty- udding, eaten at * 
entreat them to believe rid this peat food Pe dapat - 
and sucklings—as an irrefragable proofof which, Weyefer to the Idst 
Number of the Edinburgh Review, where this subject’ discussed in 
sucha masterly way, as infallibly to puzzle even those Wig may have 
fancied that they knew most about the matter. \ y 
Supposing those two Aurore Boreales, or Northern Lights, 'Cul- 
loch and Blue and Yellow, to have succeeded in making darkness.4.. 
ible, to the hitherto totally benighted minds of the friends of Maga, » 
remains to consider the remedy for a grievance, which is of far mort 
consequence to the Irish nation than the suspension of their political 
privileges. We had at one time some thoughts of keeping this reme- 
dy. (after the emample of Cobbett, with respect to his plan for paying 
off the national debt,) deep buried in the dark recesses of our own 
editorial bosom, until we should be appointed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and First Lord of the Treasury ; but having now lived to see 
the vanities of human life, and the utter worthlessness of office, we 
will disgorge liberally and gratuitously. Since then, as we before 
observed, the oranges brought into the London market by the Jews 
are in effect protected by a duty, we propose that this duty should be. 
abolished ; in other words, that the 1,800,000 birds of passage from the 
sistcr isle should be supplied with oranges for nothing at all. We do 
not wish to arrogate to ourselves too much credit for this ingenious 
and philanthropic suggestion ; for, to: give the devil his due, the hint 
Was in some measure furnished by Mr. Huskisson’s Speeches on the 
Sitk Trade. How this object ought to be effected, whether a new 
income tax. or voluntary subscription, we leave to others to deter- 
mine ; for we ourselves, under the present administration, are mere 
philosophical and theoretical politicians, and do not condescend to 
enter into details; but we earnestly cal) upon Mr. Huskisson and the 
rest of the Ministry, by their knows-patriotism, and their hopes of re- 
taining office,—we entreat all Christians Liberals and Philosophers, 
as they would promote the march of intellect, the spread of intelli- 
gence, and the sale of the sixpenny sciences,—we adjure the Society 
tor Promoting Christianity among the Jews, by their hop¢s of making 
converts, to unite heart and band in this political crusade against the 
eschewers of bacon and the frequenters of synagogues. Decisive 
measures are recommended ; sotnething energetic and unpremedi- 
tated, like the occupation of Porjugal; and wt need scarcely point 
out the happy consequences tlict will infallibly ensue. Myriads of 
wild frish will desert their zative bogs, neglecting the cultivation ot 
potatoes for the purpos¢ of retailing oranges to Cockney sucklings, 
under the auspices ofso enlightened an administration! the occupation 
of the Israelites will be gone, and their ruin will be hopeless and irre- 


We 
babes 





| business or pleasure will detain ourselves at some incalculably remote 


trievable. In our present liberal and conciliatory mood, we do not 
desire the utter extermination of this wretched, degraded, and spirit- 


This is equally the case with the vegetation which embelished the | distance from Edinburgh. But though we thus yearn with periodical | lessrace: let them emigrate with the ship-owners and the silk-manv- 
earth at that remote period, and with which those primitive animals | affection towards the Papists,—though we have (during an harvest! facturers, their partners in distress and illiberality. to New Holland, 
were necessarily in close connection. New animals and vegetables | moon) even felt charitably disposed towards a Cockney—for a Jew | of the back settlements of America, where they will remain a lasting 


have assumed the place of those that have been destroyed, and whose 
ancient existence is only revealed to us by their fossil remains.— 
Thus, in the course of the ages that preceded the appearance of man 
upon earth, its surface has successively changed its aspect, its verdure 
and its inhabitants; the seas have nourished other beings, the air has 
been peopled with other birds. 


The remains of these various successions of animals and vegeta. | assert that 1,500,000 of the lower Irish import themselves annually in- | 


bles attest that they were at first much more uniform. The vegeta- 
bles of the coal formation, for example, scarcely present any differ- 


ence, whatever may be the latitude, the longitude, or the elevation | : ( ‘ing sual 
at which they are found. Europe, Asia, and the two Americas, alike | that honourable body for errors in the omission oraddition of cyphers, 


produced elephants, rhinoceroses, mastodons, &c. The differences 
which vegetables and animals exhibit at the present day, according to 
the various climates or situations in which they oecur, heve been 
eradually established under the predominating influence of a small 
number of natural causes, and constitute at length the order of distri- 
bution which life now presents at the surface of the earth. 
Originally life extended from one pole to the other, and animated 
the whole of thissurface. The frozen regions ot the North, andthe 
snow-chid summits of the Alps, were covered with the same vetdure : 
and the forms of the pristine animals and vegetables presented either 
extraordinary types of which we have now no example, or species 
which belonged to families and genera still existing, but in most ca- 
ges only between the Tropics. As we approach nearer to the present 
times, we find in all places remains mote and more resembling those 


of the plants and animals, which now live in the same country. At} 


a later period, the original races of animals and vegetables were gra- 
dually expelled from the north toward the south, from the surnmits to 
the plains, in proportion as the uniform mean temperature of the 
earth’s surface yielded to more powerful causes, which brought about 
the establishment of climates. 
perature, the lowering of the general level of the seas, the equally 


successive and gradual diminution of the energy of volcanic phe-| 


nomena arising from the original igneous state of the earth, as well as 
of the’strength and power of almospheric phenomena, and of the 
tides—such were the regular, general, and continued natural causes 
of the modifications which life has undergone, and of almost all the 
changes that have been produced upon the earth's surface. The re- 
sults of these first causes, such as the establishment of local inflt 
over the temperature of the same climate, the formation of a multi- 
tude of particular basins, some containing salt, others fresh water; 
the ponring out of these lakes into one another, and into. the great 
basin of the sea: the partial debacles which thence resulted ; the rava- 
ges of the sea on the low parts of the continents at first, and then the 
formation of vast lagoons inthe same places; lastly, the establishment 
of the generai system of drainingand watering, or of the hydrographi 
reticulation which covers the globe—such were the irregular, anc 
more or less violent and perturbing secondary causes.of the partial 
vicissitudes experienced by animal and vegetable life. ‘The being 
which were unable to resist the influence of these various causes 


were destroyed and disappeared fromthe earth, with the circumstan- | 


¢es for which they were created; new species appeared with new 
conditions of existence. But, ig examining the series of fossil re- 
mainsthat are found buried in the strata of the globe, there is nowhere 
perceived a distinct lite of demarcation between the different terms 
of that series, so as to prove that life has been once or oftener totally 
renewed on the earth. On the contrary, we discover in it a proof of 
the successive and gradual change which we have pointed out. Cer- 
tain primitive types have indeed completely disappeared, but they 
are found existing at various epochs, and their remains are blended 
with those of more modern types; along with new species of types 
still existing, we find some of anterior epochs: certain genera that 
yet obtain are common to all the terms of the series ; and toward the 
end of the series, we find the remains of some of our present species 
along with ancient types and extinct species In consequence of the 
establishment of climates, life has almost entirely abandoned the po- 
lar countries, and the glaciers have usurped. on the high summits, the 
piace of the verdure of primeval times. Palms, date-trees, cocoas, 
cracene, pandani, arec, the great reed, and the arborescent ferns, 
have forsaken our climates, together with the elephants, tigers, pan- 
thers, hippopotami, the gigantic tapirs, the rhinoceroses, palwotheria, 
anaplotheria, mastodons, and other extinct animals, as well as those 
enormous reptites whose forms were so extraordinary. Sole mas- 
ters of those times, of the countries now subjected to the dominion 
of man, these animals are either entirely destroyed, or now live only 
between the tropics. 





These gradual variations in the tem- | 


| we have ever entertained an antipathy totally uninfluenced and un- 
| assuaged by any change of circumstance or climate. What an un- 
| amiable trait in'the character of a man to refuse to partake of roast 
| sucking pig or boiled pork! What degradation, phisical as well as 
‘moral, to deal in rhubarb and oil cloths ! 

We speak from official documents and within compass, when we 


'¢ 
sucking er This is a statement we would not hesitate to | 
carry into the House of Commons, craving the usual indulgence of | 


|Which go for nothing in the liberal ministerial calculations ot the | 
‘present day. Thus one-fourth part of that cuphonous complement | 
| devoted by Irish patriots and mob-orators to slavery and oppression 
in the sister isle, are for many months ofthe year enacting the part 
of liberty-boys, and running riot in those various parishes of St. 


the green spots in memory’s waste. ‘The other three-fourths, we 
doubt not, are cultivating potatoes in some remote inaccessible dis- 
tricts,—too wild to be caught, even although they should be in as 
| great request for slaves, as is represented- ‘The million anda half 
‘above stated to be migratory, act in the teeth of the oldlaw,; “ Catam 
‘non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt.” In crossing the Chan- 
nel, they wot only experience a change of atmosphere, but their po- 
litical and religious sentiments undergo atotal revolution : for there 
isnot a White-boy, but what, on being transplunted to London, is 
| forthwith converted intoan Orange-man. Leaving this extraordinary 
but well authenticated fact to be accounted for by the embryo philo- 
‘sophers of the New London University, we proceed immediately to 
istate the grievance which it is our object to impress upon the serious 
consideration of all Christians and Philantropists, and more especial- 
ly of bis Majesty’s Ministers. 

There is an incalculable number of the children of Israel born and 
‘bred inthe great metropolis, contributing no little to the impurity of 
|the atmosphere, and the blackness ofthe November fogs—‘ Nunc 
| sacri fontis nemus, et delubra locantur Judzis.” All Holywell-street 
{is tenanted by Jews, and there are several entire tribes “ quorum 
| cophinus supellex”—who have nothing to bless themselves with but 





; 
| 
| 


|unsuspecting Londoners. The sweet voices of ten thousand united 
[rish are eclipsed by the sonorous growl of one of these circumcised 
| dogs, who, notwithstanding the march of mind and the general spread 
‘of intelligence, have always persisted in underselling the migratory 
orange-merchants of Erin; which conduct, on the part of the Jews 
towards the natives of a different country, andthe professors of a 





Christians to be found, in other respects well affected perhaps towards 


<,|the government, and regular enough in their attendance at places Of | enee of capital to them. 


i divine worship, who, for the sake of a few dirty pence in the year, 
| give their countenance and supportto such extreme illiberainvy. We 
| will not insist upon the necessary mroral superiority of oranges vended 

by the holders of the true faith over those which have passed through 
the lands and the baskets of infidelity, but will atonce investigate the 
causes of this crying grievance and endeavour to suggest a remedy. 


the London Synagogues are in We habit of affording both employ- 








It is not perhaps generally known or suspected, that the Rabbis of [cast diminution, * * 


| monument of generous policy, of the spread of intelligence, and the 
| manifold blessings of a tree and unrestricted commerce. 
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BANG BALD 
THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


The forthcoming number of the Edinburgh Review contains a eu- 





to the metropolis of England, forthe purpose of retailing oranges t© | rious article on taxation, retrenchment, and reduction of the public 


debt. The Reviewer observes, that “the principle of increase by 
keeping up the population of every country to the level of subsistence, 
renders it impossible in most cases, for those who subsist on wages ta 
do more than support themselves and their families. It is from rent 
and profit, but in an incomparably greater decree from the latter, thet 
capital is almost entirely formed ; and there is no proposition in the 
whole compass of science better established than that which teaches 
that the power of all countries to amass capital, and by consequence 


Gile’s, which are scattered throughout the great Babylonian city, like | to advance in the career of wealth and civilization, must be deper- 


dent upon and pretty nearly proportioned to the respective rate of 
profit in each. It is obvions, bor example, that itis this circumstance 
in the different rates of profit that obtain in Holland, England, and 
the United States, that renders the increase of wealth and population 
almost sti in the first, slowly progressive in the second, and 
comparatively rapid in the last.” The Reviewer afterwards proceeds 


i to notice the manner in which a heavy taxation, by reducing profits, 


|is undermining the prosperity of the country. “Not only (he ob- 
serves) hes a heavy taxation the effect to check the progress of « 
| country, by reducing the rate of profit, but it has also a powerful ten- 
| dency to drive its capital andindustry abroad :* * * Inthe actu- 
|al state of the world, capital is easily transferred to other countries ; 
| and wherever its transference begins to take place to any considere- 

ble extent, it forms an almost insuperable obstacle to the farther im 

crease of wealth or taxation. It is not becanse a man camhot pay 
| more, but because he will not pay more, that taxes frequently cease 
| to be productive. It is very difficult, indeed, to set limits to the poww- 
| er of a great nation, where the security of property and thé freedom 
‘of industry are maintained to bear taxes; but as Mr. Ricardo has 
| truly stated, there are limits, and these not so remote as is common! 
‘imagined, to the price which individuals will submit to pay for the 


riences | basket. out of which they vend seedy and flatulent oranges to silly } privileze of living or of employing their capital in their native coun 


jtry. The rate of profit is always tending to the same common level. 
| * * * * During the war capital could not be easily transferred 
| to other countries; and the waste -occasioned by the expenses to 
which we were subjected, wasin @great measure defrayed by the in- 
, creased spirit of frugality and industry that the increase of taxation 


| infused into all classes. " But a period of peace not only enables oth- 


4 different faith to their own, is most preposterously impolitic, uncon- |.» nations to avail themselves of those superior facilities of produc- 
}| ciliatory, and unenlightened. Itis a subject of regret that there are | (jon which have hitherto enabled us to support our comparatively 


‘heavy burdens, but it also'affords unusual facilities for the transfer- 
Such being the disastrous effects of heavy 
| taxation, the Reviewer snalysesour expenditure with a view to ‘as- 
| certain the possibility of diminishing it. He concludes the examina- 
‘tion by observing, “ that the field forretrenching from the direct pub- 
| lic expenditure of the country ismuch more limited than is generally 
| supposed. About a half of the whole expenditure goes to the payment 
| of the interest on the Public Debt, andis not therefore susceptible of the 
* * We are perstaded, that if we. esti- 
mate the entire amount of the savings that might be effected by such 


ment and maintainance to the poor of their own persuasign, by sup-/aretrenchment as should lop off every useless expence, without, 
plying them with oranges at an almost nominal price, Now we ven-) however, in ‘any degree impairing the power of Government to’ 
ture to aflirm. that those who are able to bring produce into any given ! maintain the tranquillity and independence of the country, at frro ar 
market at the least cost to themselves, can, for a given profit, afford | three millions, we should be very far indeed beyond the mark * 7 
to dispose of such produce at the lowest prices, and, as a conseqnence, | We should only be exciting expectations that must be wholly disape 
will find the most willing purchasers. If there are any whose appre- | pointed, and fostering an npfounded delusion, which cannot fail to be 
hensions this proposition, paradoxical we own, does not strike at the | productive of the most mischievous consequences. if We attempted to 
first glance, we recommend them to peruse atteutively all the politico- | make the pubtie believe that any-measures of retrenchment, which it 
economical essays of Mr. M’Culloch, and all the politico-ecohomical | is in the power of Government to adopt, can be of any material ad- 
Speeches of Mr. Huskisson; and by the time they have yot to the | vantage in the way of lightening the pressure of the national resonr- 
end of these, they will begin to have a pretty confused notion on the } ces.” Having disposed of this source of relief, the Reviewer es 
subject. We- must, in the meantime, take for granted that all we | that “ this pressure is not oecassioned by the expenditure on atcount 
have advanced is true, in order to arrive at the conclusioh we draw | of the péace establishment of the country, but by an erronéous sys- 
from what is above premised, which conclusion is as follows :—That | tem of commercial legislation, and the os of the publie debt." 
aslong as the Jew merchants can obtain their oranges for almost | He estimates that the Corn Laws are, in their operation andeffecton 
nothing, they will be able to undersell the Irish orange-merchants, | the consumer, equivalent to-a tax of eight shillings a‘quarter; and 
who are compelled to procure their commodities at the wholesale | that they amount on the aggregate quantity consumed in the empire. 
merket prices: and we further affirm, that this is equivalent to a pro- | to 19,200,000/. a year or to about the whole cost of the estab- 
tecting duty in favour of Jew oranges. We do not wish to utter} lishment.” The next monopoly which ought to be swept off is that 








Man appears to have arrived upon the earth only after its surface 
was edapted to recejye bim, after the establithurent of climates, and 


profound and philosophical sentences without theirbeing appreciated ; | of the West India planters and m es. Dhe saving from this 
and wo therefore urge our rbaders to digest what we are saying, and source the Reviewer esfimates at 1/5€9,000/ a year. “ We ate db- 
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seed” «¢o stcur this heavy eh for no object of public 
ulti _——— © enable a few West India merchants nd en 
ters to linger in a disadvan‘egeous employment, and to foster a 
system of s)“ery Which we are constantly professing an earnest de- 
sire to ab>«don-” .He takes the loss from the Tea Monopoly of the 
India Fuwpany at two millions a year. The monopoly of the Tim- 
bertrade, enjoyed by the Canada merchants, costs the country, in 
le increased i of timber, 1,500,000/. a year. The whole ot this 
useless expenditure he estimates at twenty-four millions a year, three 
fourths of which are absolutely lost or desiroyed, and the other fourth 
received by those who have not even the shadow of a right to any 
bonus whatever. The Reviewer next enters on the consideration of 
the Public Debt. He estimates the capita! of the Empire at 2,330 
millions, and observes that an assessment of 12 per cent. on this sum 
pee be about adequate to discharge the half of the existing Debt of 

e _— 

“Tt is evident,” he says “ that this scheme could not inflict any pe- 
culiar hardship on the holders of capital, A Gentleman with a for- 
tune of 10,0001., yielding an annual revenue of 5001., out of which he 
is, perhaps, obliged to pay 100/. towards the interest of the public 
debt, is in fact only worth 8,000/.; end in the most unfavourable view 
of the matter, he would be equally rich, whether he continued to pay 
— a year, or made at once and forever a single payment of 
» 

With respect to the supposed difficulty of carrying this plan into 
execution, the Reviewer observes, that—‘‘ The number of buyers and 
Jenders would be increased in the same proportion as the number of 
sellers and borrowers. The public creditors who were to receive 
payment of their claims on the State, would want an investment for 
their stock, and would feel anxious either to lend it to landholders, 
manufacturers, &c. or to purchase the property they might have to 
dispose of. It does not, therefore, appear that the adoption of this 
plan could really have the effect to force any one to part with pro- 
nerty he was inclined to retain.” We shall conclude with the follow- 
ing View of the cousequences which would result from carrying this 
plan into effect :— 

“ Property worth about three hundred millions, will have been 
transferred to the fundholders, and about fiffeen millions of taxes will 
have been repealed. It is clear, therefore, on tie first blush of the 
matter, that nothing has been lost by this proceeding; but is it not 
équally clear that a great deai has been gained? By enabling fifteen 
millions a-year of taxes to be repeaied, a reduction would be effected 
in the price of a vast number of commodities, and consequently in 
the expence of living; a rise would, therefore, take place in the rate 
of profit, and aa immediate stop would in consequeace be put to the 
eux of capital to foreign countries; the foreizn commerce of the 
country would be extended; and a powerful stimulus would be giv- 
en to all the operations of indusiry. A portion of the public debt 
being placed to the account of every individual, and made a burden 
directly and exclusively affecting his own fortune, a new spirit of in- 
dustry and economy would be infused into all classes. Every one 
would be as anxious to discharge his fortune of the iucumbrances en- 








to step in wherever they see us pushed out; and this is what they 
have aimost dene in every part of the world. They will now swag- 
ger about the Mediterranean and the Levant. just as the poachers 
would do about our fields if'the Game Laws were abolished; and 
those maritime rights which we have guarded with as much care as 
ever landlord guarded his pheasants and hares, will, at the breakin 
out of the first war, be treated by all naval powers much about in the 
way or on tie scale that poachers would treat the hares and pheasants 
under the circumstances above supposed: 








LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


Court of Common Pleas, November 21, 1827. 
COSTS IN EJECTMENT.—WILTON 0. DAVIES. 

In this case, Mr. Sergeant Meriwether moved for a rule to shew 
cause why all proceedings should not be stayed until payment of 
the costs of the several actions in which the present plaintiff had been 
nonsuited. 

He had been plaintiff, it apeared, in an action tried at Salisbury, 
so farback as the year 1819, before the present Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. ‘The object of the action was to establish his title to 
certain lands in the county of Wilts. In this action he was non- 
suited. He brought thirteen other actions inthe King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas, in all which he was unsuccessful, and the defendant 
became eatitied to costs against him, but these they never recovered, 
for he took advantage of the Insolvent Act, and included those costs 
as debts in his schedule. The moment he found himself at liberty, 
he commenced fourteen fresh actions with the same purpose. ‘The 
object oi the present application was to obtain a rule to shew cause 
why all proceedings should not be stayed until those costs were paid. 

Mr. Justice Parx, granted the rule. 


COURT OF CHANCERY—November 24, 1927. 
LAW OF USUR¥.—IN RE SOLANTI. 
This cause involved the sates question and transactions as the case 
ot Solanti and others, v. Hogan, decided in the King’s Bench, Nov. 
16, 1527. [Reported in the last ALawx.] The Lorp CHanceLtor 


how gave judgment in it, after argument by Counsel. The question 


was, whether an agreement to pay 6 per cent. upon certain discounts, 
1 per cent. being in discharge of an old debt, for which the party wes 
not legally liable, and the other five per cent, being the regular rate 
of interest, was such a transaction as came within the Usury laws. 
The dealings took place between a bill broker, of the name of Brain- 
by, and Alcedo,a Spanish merchant. The Court of Chancery had 
directed an issue to try the question of usury, which had been tried 
before the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, who was of opinion 
there Was usury, and so charged the jury. The jury thought other- 
wise, and returned a verdict against the opinion of the Judge. An 
application was made for a new trial, which his Lordship now pro- 
ceeded to decide. 





tailed uport it, in consequence of this measure, as if they hed been 
contracted directly by himself. And if this measure were comeht- | 
ned with the repeal of those indireet taxes to which we have already 
called the reader’s attention, it is mest probable that in a few yeers | 
that portion of the capital of individuals which had been taken away | 
by the assessment, would be fully made up by increased frugality and 
activity.” —Morning Chronicle. 
—g>—- 

EXTRACTS FROM COBBETT’S REGISTER. 

As to the associates in this conflict against the Turks, when, until 
now, would Englishmen have boasted of having recourse to France 
and Russia for assistance—tor naval assistance—to do that which it 
was her duty to do by herself, if it were ber duty to do it at all? Hi- 


\ 


the jury wes perfectly warranted by the evidence and by the law of 
the case, and said it was precisely such a verdict as he should have 
given if he had beena juror. He thought there was no ground what- 
ever for the view which the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas had entertained of it, and therefore refused the application 
for a new trial. 

[ This is conformable to the deeision ofthe Court of King’s Bench 
upon the same poiat, reported in the preceding Albion, onl may be 
considered as setiling the question of law. ] 


— Che Avmw. 


PRESENTATION OF COLOURS TO THE FIFTY-EIGHTH 

















therto, for many, many ages, England has set herself up us the arbiter 
of the Seas 3 she had uo right to meddle in this matter at all, or she 
had such right; if slie had it, she had the power to do the deed her- 


self, or she had not; if she bad, why call in the assistance of others ? | sion of his presenting a new pair of Colours to the SSth Regiment of 


If it were glorigus to do it, why not have all the glory to herself?! 
Whzy bring a Russian fleet round into the Mediterranean; why send 
an English Admiral, to command twn and turn about; to be com- 
manded twe days out of three by Frenchmen and Russians ? 

The real motive on the pari of the English Ministry has been that 
Pi fear. The manifest interest of this country was, to take part with 

1¢ Turks, und that ought to have been done, because it was the in- 
terest of this country, on just the same principle that Catholic pow- 
éys very often take part with Protestants against other Catholic pow- 
ers; and just upon the same principle that we, with whom Cbrie- 
tfanity makes “partand parcel of the law of the land,” have for ages 
tected the Makhometans against the power of their “ Most Chris- 
tian,” “ Most Catholic,” “ Most Apostolical,” and “ Mosi Faithtul” 
Majesties. 

It is nonsense to talk about any thing but the interest of a nation, 
when you are discussing the wisdom or folly of its conduet with re- 
gard to foreign states. 

The very significant speech or message ofthe American President 
said @ vast deal in favour of the Greeks; talked about their ancient 
glories; talked about their classic soil; talked about all sorts of non- 
senge ;, but he meant to please Russia by what he said; he had beer 
eet to work by Russia ; and did not care one millionth part so much 
about the restoring of the Greeks to liberty, as he cared about keep- 
ing his own negroesin slavery iu Virginia, and of that I could venture 
to take by oath; and it was curious enough, to be sure, to hear a 
wien who had left about fifieen hundred negro slaves at home, work- 
ing upon his estate, begin, the moment he got to the ** Capitol,’ prat- 
tling away about its being the duty of all Christian nations to assist 
the Greeks; that is to say, to assist the Russians to get into the Medi- 
terranean, to be there ready to assist the Americans and France to 

- curb the maritime power of England. Now, of all this our Ministers 
could net be ignorant; but the truth is, that they dared not refuse 
to join Faamce and Russia in this enterprise. The were plainly 
told, I dare say. that unless they did this, France and Russia would 
drive them and their Constitution out of Portugn!, and would do va- 
yious other ibings. which would be incantenient to them. If Russia 
and France resolved upon the thiag without them, and against their 
will, they must hayestood by and seen Turkey crushed, onhave gone 
fo war with Franee.and Russia ; that they did not dare do; that they 
could not do, having-mo moncy to go to war with, and being sure that 
a war would blow up their whole system; and, therefore, as they 
covered, or endeavoured to cover, the exposure of their feebleness 
by affecting a neutrality while France was taking possession of Spain, 
so they have now joined in a hostile enterprise agniust a power, the 
crughg of which power, and the possession of the dominions of 
whom, are the manifest objects of those whom they call their allies ; 
and they are at the same time guilty of the open defiance of the law 
of mations, ina breach of weaty with Turkey; and of eveiy thing 
that is hateful in the affairs of nations. 
‘The consequences that will most likely result will be, that France 
4 Rassia will hasten to profit by the humiliation and enfeebling of 
‘Turks, We may patch up our diffrence with the Turks; but 
we cannot give them back again the power and the resources of 
hich we shall have agsisted to deprive them. The Americans will 
notdail)to profit by this hwabling of the Turks. They, who nave 
cae gredre to have no part of the fighting upon their hands, will jose 
at ir supplanting usin the ff Tugkey, It isthur Business, 


REGIMENT. 
| We have received the follywing copy of the Speech of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence, Lord High Admiral, on the occa- 


Foot. on South Sea Common, Portsmouth:— 

*‘ Lieutenant-Colonel John, the Officers and Non-Commissioned 
Officers of his Majesty’s 58th Regiment of Infantry. 

What I have to-say to-day principally relates to the 58th Regi- 
ment, but, in so doing, I must occasionally advert to the distinguish- 
ed Corps thot now surround me. 

“ The 52th Regiment, thaugh so highly distinguished, can only be 
traced for a comparatively short number of years, but the Roya: Ar- 
tillery and 28th Resinent, as far back as 1692. 

“ The 58th Foot was raised as the 60th Regiment, at Plymouth, on 
the breaking out of the first American war, in 1758, from whence 
they proceeded to Cork, and when there, under the command of 
Colonel, afterwards Lord Howe, a circumstance occurred, shewing 
a degree of discipline and steadiness, which, in a young corps as they 
were, gave a —_ of their future excellence; on this occasion, 
while on the beach waiting to be embarked, they remained under 
aris four hours, without a single man quitting the ranks. 

“The first duty performed by the we was at the seige of Louis- 
, burg, when they eminently distinguished themselves—the 2zth Regi- 
| ment wes also present; and on this occasion I cannot help noticing 
| the peculiar advantage and honour this very old corps had of serving 
| under the immediate eye of their future ‘Davnsigh. the Elector of 
| Hanover, alterwards George the 2d, at the glorious battle of Dettin- 

gen. But to return to the Seth Regiment—trom Louisburg they pro- 
ceeded to Quebec, under the gallant Wolfe, where, on the plains of 
Abraham, their coolness and bravery gained them fresh laurels; and 
he would only say of that action, that as Jong as the heights of Abra- 
ham exist, the valour of the troops employed at its conquest will bear 
testimony of English bravery and heroism. 

“From Quebec the 58th were ordered to the West Indies, where 

it was deemed advisable by Ministers to pursue the war with vigour 
and activity. Of the islands taken from the French on that ocea- 
| sion, the Seth was present, and distinguished itself, at the capture of 
Martinique and Guadaloupe. After performing this service, they 
proceed to Cuba, under Colonel Howe, who commanded the storm- 
ing of the Moro Castle, and in that géiflan exploit the grenadier com- 
pany of the 58th was the first to moufit the breach, end to form with- 
in its walls. 

“Soon after this the Regiment returned to Ireland, and in 1779 
proceeded to Gibraltar. The Spaniards, atthistime, were known to 
have been actively engaged in preparations for an attack on this iin. 
— fortress. Whatever were the servicesof the British arm 

fore, or however splendid they may have been since, in my mind, 
and, I venture to say all military men will agree with me, that the 
troops employed during the four year’s siege, were pre-eminently 
distinguished for their gallantry anu discipline, under privations and 
fatigues which never can be equalled. ‘Che destruction of the ene- 
my’s batteries was effected by the flank companies of the garrison, 
and the whole of the 58th Regiment. After the successful and glo- 
rious defence of this fortress, his Majesty, as a mark of his especial 
approbation, graciously ordered the badge “ Gibraltar” to be inscri- 
bed on the colours of the regiments so employed. With the excep- 
tion of the badge granted for the battle of Minden, this was the first 
honory distinction conferred on our brave troops, for thelr galjantry 
before the enemy. , 

“The 58th, from Gibraliar, returned to Ireland. I had twice be- 
fore the phe@sure of ureeting them on fervite, amd gn dgaih mreting 
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lis Lonysuip now stated his conviction to be, that the verdict of 
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them at Cork, an occurrence of an extraordinary and interesting na- 
ture took place which I shall now relate ; on the parade of the corps 
I observed an absolute strippling, a Lieutenant of Grenadiers; and 
on making inquiry who tbis young officer was, I was told his name 
was Wellesley, who had only joined on that day, the 26th of De- 
cember, 1787 ; from that hour I did not again meet him till at dinner. 
at the Queen of England’s table, the lst of August, 1814, as Field Mar- 
shal the Duke of Wellington, whose splendid services had added so 
much to the honour of his country—this is a circumstance so singu- 
lar, that I should not think it right to omit mentioning it on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

“ At the commencement of what I may call the last war, namely, 
1793, the 68th were again ordered to the West Indies, under Sir 
Charles Grey, but were not engaged in any affair of importance until 
1801. When in Egypt no corps distinguished itself so much. ‘They 
wear the badge, they won it well, and J trust they will ever maintain 
it unsullied. - 

“ A few years after, I believe, they distinguished themselves in an 
action, ‘Maida.’ The country was not then so much alive as it is 
now to brilliant victories; it was one-of the bravest on record, and 
his Majesty with his usual condescension, granted the corps engaged, 
‘ Maida,’ as a badge. 

« The 58th were engaged in the various services throughout the 
Peninsular war. The 5tth Foot, never forgetting their former ex- 
pep more especially Gibraltar, constantly maintained the same 
| high character; I trust they ever will; in short, they only sighed for 
}an opportunity of distinguishing themselves on every occasion that 
| presented itself. 

‘Since the conclusion of the general peace in 1815, the S?th Re- 
giment have been employed for five years in the island of Jamaica. 

“Colonel John, and the officers of the 58 Regiment, having now in 
a summary manner stated the services of your distinguished corps, 
I have only to say that, in whatever situation you may be pleced, 
you have my warmest wishes for your welfare, and that God may 
bless you all.”’ ; 


the different badges and devices, presented thein to the tivo ensigns, 
with an appropriate address to each, on the importance of the charge 
entrusted to them.—Courier. 

—~—— 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(From the “ Hampshire Telegraph.” —Portsmouth, Dec. 1.) 


On ‘Thursday morning the steam-passage vessel, Duke of York, 
returned from Malaga, Gibraitar, Cadiz, and Lisbon, in five days 
from the last-mentioned place, with passengers and part fruit cargo. 
On the 17th, 18th, and 19th ult. she experienced very severe gales off 
Lisbon, from the 8. W. which obliged her, and the Plumper gun- 
brig, Lieut. Medley, to keep the sea, from the Bar of Lisbon being 
dangerous to approach. The ships of war in the Tagus (Spartiate, 
Wellesley, Pyramus, and Lyra brig) were lying with their lowep 
yards and topmasts struck. The boats of the Plumper were washed 
away, and she was obliged to put into the Tagus to repair damages ; 
which, having.done, she sailed for the Coast of Africa. ; 

The British Troops in Portugal expect to return bome in about 
six weeks after tie arrival there of Don Miguel. ‘Iwo of the regi- 
ments, it was understood, would go to Gibraltar, in the Wellesley. 
The Magnet packet was to sail for England the day after the Duke 
of York. ‘Fhe Sandwich packet had just passed Belem, from J'al- 
mouth. 

The accounts from Gibraltar are to the 15th of November. ‘The 
Warspite, 74, Capt. Willm. Parker. C. B. passed it on the 9th, for 
Malta. It was uaderstood that 12,000 French troops had left Barce- 
lona, and its neighbourhood, to return to France—a part of them 
had actually reached the frontiers. A part of the French army ut 
Cadiz was shortly expected to evacuate that garrison and neighbour- 
hood, and return home. It was reported there that a I’rench man- 
of-war hrig had been captured by an Algerine brig. ‘The American 
frigate Java hed left Gibraltar for Minorca, to winter; the Ontario, 
for New-York. There were two French brigs, belonging to the 
Algerine Squadron, re-fitting at Malaga. A French brig was lying 
at Corunna, amd a Spanish lugger was cruizing off Cape Finisterre, 
after smugglers. In most all of the Spanish ports, the French have 
ene man-of-war lying. 

The good accounts given by the passengers by the Duke of York, 
of her superior weatherly qualities, in crossing the Bay of Biscay 
against S. W. gales, has much increased the favourable op)nion 
formed of Steam-Boats in bad weather. 
points of the wind, forereach, and go to windward in the jgost extra- 
ordinary way, and particularly the harder the wind blows. But it 
should be observed, that these vessels are as long (165 feet) and 
nearly as large as a irigete, having S2feet beam, from gunwhale to 
gunwhale, and from wheel to wheel 56 feet beam. Frigates are fine 
sea-boats, so ure brigs, when in the hands of seamen; but, this steatn- 
boat, and the George the Fourth, (the only two steam-bouts that 
brave the open ocean out of England) an old Officer on board cot- 
siders far superor to Jine-of-batile ships, or any other class of vessels 
ina storm; and, riding at anchor, tbey areeasier than any other 
vessel, from the form of their bottom. 

Our letters from Lisbon state, that his Majesty’s ship Warspite, 74, 
sailed on the 7th of November, under the command of Captain Ww. 
Parker, C.B. to join, it was supposed, the Mediterranean squadron. 
Previous to her leaving the Tagus, a farewell dinner was given b 
the Officers of that ship to their late Captain, the Hon. Richard &. 
Dundas. ‘The sincere regard and esteem in which that Officer wes 
held by all in the ship, was fully manifested upon this occasion. 
Many appropriate toasts were given aiter dinner, and heartily drank ; 
and on Captain D.’s leaving the ship, he was rowed on board the 
Wellesley by the five Lieutenants and the Master of the Warspite, 
the Commander steering, amidst the loud and repeated cheers ot tlfe 
whole crew. The boat was attended by another filled with Midship- 
men, by way of escort 
The Maria transport, Licut. Pritchard, is ordered to be fitted fox 
the reception of horses. The Cato, and thtée other transports, at 
Debtford, are also to be prepared for a like sctvice. It is supposed 
that they are intended to bring the Dragoon Regiments from Por- 
tugal, 

Yesterday the Royalist, and this day the Onyx, arrived from Piy- 
mouth. Remain—Undaunted, Galatea, Chanticleer, Royalist, Sylvia, 
and Tiger, Portuguese. In the Harbour—Victory, Revenge, Me!. 
ville, Maidstone, Britomert, Onyx, Cracker, and Perla, Portuguest. 
Lord and Lady Wm. Bentinck are expected to emberk in the Un- 
daunted frigate, Capt. A. W. James Clifford, C. B. on the 20th ipst. 
for Bengal.—Lord and Lady Mandeville, and Mr. and Lady Charhs 
Denison, will also be passengers by this ship. 
Capt. Lord Wm. Paget is appointed toihe Royal Charlotte (Dub- 
lin) Yacht.—Lieut. Jas. C. Ross, late of the Hecla (who accompanied 
Capt. Parry on his last expedition) is promoted totbe rank of Com- 
mander—Mr. Robert McCormick, Assistant Surgeon of the Hech 
is promoted to the rank of Surgeon. (Mr. C.’s father was Surgeon of 
the Defence, when she was unfortunately lostin the North Seas.) — 
Lieut. T. Sparke Thompsonis appointed to the Royal Charlotte 
Yacht; Lieut. Cornwallis Ricketts, to the Galatea ; Lieut. J. Knap- 
man, to the Preventive Service inthe Norfolk district; Lieut. Lester, 
to be an Agent of transports; Mr. T. Miller (late of the Blonde,) to 
\be Surgeon of the Asia. 

Plymouth, Nov. 29.—Attived, fast evening, tite Tamar,28, Cart. J. 





His Royal Highness then taking the new Colours, and displaying’ 


They will lay within four 
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J. G. Bremer, C. B. from the East Indie station; andthe Onyx (tende" 
to the Royal George Yacht,) from Portsmouth, with the gratifying in- 
formation that the Undaunted frigate, bearing the Lord High Admi- 
ral’s flag, was on the passage to this port.—Sailed the Royalist tender, 
with the Honourable Captain Dundas (whoarrived here, from Lisbon, 
in the Falcon,) and Bittern tender, withseamen for Portsmouth.— 
Remain—Brittannia, Ocean, Windsor Castle, Linnet, and Lady 
Louisa packet. Inthe Sound—Briton, Tamar, Challenger, Leveret, 
Falcon, Bramble. Onyx.—P SB. It is said that Sir James Cockburn is 
— arrived, with intelligeuce that ihe Lord High Admiral has put 

vack to Spithead, and that Le will not visit this port until after Christ- 
mas. 


~~ 


POLICE.---GUILDHALL. 


A rt bnhweeh among the Charleys.—John Pearson was brought before 
Mr. Schotey under the following extraordinary circumstances :—He 
had a large walking-srick in his hand, a large lanthern in the other, 
something between a watchman’s and carriers, the prisoner himself 
thought would suit Eddystone Light-house—a pipe twisted in the 
ribbon of his hat, and covered up in a large watchman’s great coat 
on the back of which was written with ink, “Charley, Paternoster- 
Tow.’ ° 

The watchman who took him into custody last night, observed this 
intruder on his beat, collecting a crowd; he went up and told him to 
be off; he refused, became insolent, and was therefore laid hold of. 


The prisoner in defence said, Sir, for the last seven years, I have 
paid particular attention to the state of the watch in the City of Lon- 
don, and having a fuil conviction of its uselessness, I have now in the 
pers a work named “ ‘Fhe Charleys of the Nineteenth Ceatury, or 

falf past 12 o'clock, anda cloudy morning,” which isto show that the 
vity of London watch is a complete humbug.—(loud laughter. ) 

Magistrate.—Into whose hands have you put your work to be print- 
ed? Pearson—Into Mr. King’s, of College-hill; and J am going now 
ko a worship will allow me (laughter) to correct another half sheet 
of it. 

Magistrate—I must see somebody who knows something of you 
before I part with you. oe id 

The prisoner was then loeked up till he sent for some persen who 
would vouch for his character, &c. 





Mansion House —The Six Legged Ox.—Yesterday Mr. Benson 
one of those who were summoned to answer for the offence of de. 
taining the six legged Ox, claimed by Richmond, the black pugilist 
appeared before the Lord Mayor in obedience to the order. Cribb, 
whose power naturally excites a comparison between himself and 
the strong animal which was the subject of dispute, accompanied 
his black brother in arms, and several others of the fraternity were 
also present. 

Richmond then stated, that be bad won the six legged Ox fairly at 
the raffle, although he had not attended, and that Benson, who bad 
possession of the beast, refused to deliver it, contrary to the articles 
of the game. 

The Lorp Mayor asked Benson why he did not abide by the gen- 
eral practice in such cases. and deliver up the ox to the man Who | 
threw the highest namber? | 

Benson intimated to his Lordship that he wasin a regular quan- 
dary, as there was another resolute claimant of the ox. ‘This per- 
rr tae aman named Jackson, who threw for Richmond at the 
raine. 

The Lonp Mayor asked whether Jackson threw for himself? 

Benson said that he did; and for two or three others. 

The Lonp Mavorn—You were at the raffle yourself, and unfortunate 
T suppose? 

Benson—Yes, my Lord, and very unfortunate; for one party 
threatens me with an action if I don’t deliver up the ox to him, ahd! 
the other swears he will lével the law at me if I do—so that my con- 
dition is really unfortunate. (A laugh.) 

Richmond said that be had been mogt credibly informed that Jack- 
son throwed 43 for him, and that that number being the highest throw, 
the ox of course became his property. 

Benson admitted that Jackson cow for Richmond, and that he 








The ox was, according to the rules of the raffle, the property of the 
highest throw. As soon, however, as the raffle was over, and it was 


SHe Aloion. 


—Y—————— 
ELOPEMENT. 


At a late hour on Monday night, Mr. G. Russell, our chief offi- 
cer of police, was sent to the house of Lady , of this town, 
to consult upon the most efficacious method that could be adept- 
ed for the recovery of her daughter, who had eloped the same eve- 
ning. Mr. R. recommended an immediate pursuit, but, as a pre- 
liminary measure, an inquiry was first made at the different posting- 
houses in the town, from which it was discovered that a chaise had 
been hired from the George Hotel, by a young lady, who took the 
Gloucester road, and who, in the course of her journey, contrived to 
exchange her female habiliments for those of the bolder sex. On this 
intelligence Mr. R. proceeded with all speed to Gloucester, where.he 
contrived to learn the fair fugitive had taken a chaise for Stroud, from 
the Booth Hall Inn; thither, accordingly, Mr. R. repaired, and soon 
discovered the object of his anxious search was safely lodged at the 
Golden Heart, a name of happy omen for those fair runaways who 
are ready to sacrifice ‘all for love,” and think the “ world well lost” 
in such acause. The denoument of the scene was now fast approach- 
ing; Mr. R. commenced his search, but by an unlucky mistake en- 
tered the chamber of a lady who had arrived in the town for the pur- 
pose of meeting her husband, whom she expected; as may be sntici- 
pated, this untimely intrusion produced a violent effect on the nerves 
of the poor lady, who inthe agitation of the moment uttered sundry 
exclamations of terror and alarm, to the greet discomfiture of Mr. R. 
who is far too gallant and considerate to give unnecessary alarm toone 
of the softer sex, even in the execution of his official duty. Inthe 
midst of the confusion and disturbance occasioned by this mal-a-pro- 
pos intrusion, the chambermaid hastened up stairs to the scene of ac- 
tion to enquire the cause of theuproar, when observing from the man- 
ner of the lady, and the consistency of her statement, that she couid 
not be the object of Mr. R.’s inquiry, she immediately recollected 
(with the characteristic quickness of her profession,) that a fair and 
delicate young gentleman had arrived there that evening, who wore 
ear-rings, a circumstance whieh she had mentioned to her mistress as 
somewhat unusual, but which she set down as the last new fashion 
imported from the Continent. The truth now flashed upon her mind 
and she conducted Mr. R. to the chamber of the fair Knight-Errant, 
who, however, had, in the mean time, deserted her couch and taken 
refuge beneath it, on hearing the approaching din. In the hurry of the 
moment, however, she had suffered one of her delicate feet to pre- 
trude from its hiding place, which immediately attracted the eye of 
Mr. R. by its whiteness and symmetry, and induced him to request 
its possessor to favour him with a view of the figure to which it form- 
ed so appropriate an appendage: the request was refused rather pe- 
remptorily at first, but Mr. R.’s manner was so persuasive, that the re- 
luctant fair one agreed to a capitulation on the terms of Mr. R.’s re- 
tiring from the room, observing, that he would only have a similar 
task to undertake again, as she was determined to take the first oppor- 
tunity to effect a similar flight, but with measures better adapted to 
ensure the success of the enterprize. Our fair readers are doubtless 
most anxious by this time to learn something of the interesting Romeo 
for whose sake these “‘ moving accidents.” and these perilous adven- 
tures, were so resolutely encountered; but here we confess with re- 
gret, that we are somewhat at fault; true it is, a young gentleman was / 
at the Golden Heart, upon whom Mr. R.’s suspicions naturally fell, 
as the hero of the romance, and the chosen companion in this amo- 
rous flight; but the gentleman strenuously disclaimed the honor inten- 
ded for him, and persisted in declaring, that he had never seen the 
lady before, and produced several} letters from highly respectable in- 
dividuals, as vouchers for his character and veracity. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. R. did not feel himself authorised to detain the 
gentleman, and he accordingly set out with his disconsolate and dis- 
appointed charge, whom he deposited safely under the maternal root, 
whose protectien she was so anxious to relinquish and so reluctant ta 
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return to.—Cheltenham Chronicle. 


‘ eres ew 


Pavictics, 
Turkish Imprecation.—A Turk, who had been for some time in 
Vienna, where the hat is always taken off in saluting an acquaintance, 





threw the highest number when the name of Richmond was called. : wishing to curse one of his telow helisvers, ssid, “ May Gy sout 


have no more rest than the hat of @ German.” 
A joke was played off on Wednesday upon aa old member of 





admitted on all hands that Richmond had won the ox, Jackson said, 


Lloyd’s Coffee-house, which was intended to break him of a very un- 


“No, no; it was for myself I threw that time—TI had no authority to} mannerly practice. The individual generally arrives about twelve 


throw for Richmand.” (A laugh.) 

Richmond then called in a witness, who stated to the following ef- 
fect—“ Jackson called upon Richmond about this here ox, and said 
Richmond, says he, ‘there's agoing to be a throvw at the tats, (n raffle) 
for a hor—will you be in it?” i don't care,’ says Richmond, ‘ but 
perhaps I can’t come, and my son is sick, and cun’t come.’ ‘Oh, 
that’s all one,’ says Jackson, ‘ F'll fling the tats for you’—so Richmond 
said ‘ do,’ and they agreed upon it,” 

The Lorn Mayor said that he could not decide upon the merits of 
the case, but it certainly appeared to him that Richmond was entitled 
to the ox, as the highest throw was in his name. The propricty of 
giving up the ox to Richmond would, no doubt, be at once seen and 
xndmitted by Benson, who he had no doubt would aet accordingly. — 
a sae recommended that the ox shoutd be disposed of accor- 

ngly. 

Henson still exhibited symptoms of terror at the possible conse- 
quences of keeping or detaining the ox, and euproned tp fear of the 
@harks of Westminster Hall, who might come down upon him for the 
value of the animal with the six legs, and they might both be just 
thrown imto Chancery together. (A laugh.) 

_The Lorp Mayor—I dare say Richmond will give you an indem- 
qty, and I think you have no reason to axprchend ony thing fromthe 
aw. 

Benson said that each party had-offered an indemnity to him, and 
~ had threatened him, so that he knew not iv the world what to 

0, whether to give up the ox ta one or 
himself. (A leugh.) 

The Lop Mayor again advised that the ox should be delivered up 
fo Richmond, who was a housekeeper, and would be responsible for 
the consequences of the act he had, no doubt, done in conjunction 
witb a friend. 

Mr. Hobler—I advise you all to bear in mind, that the manner in 
which the ox is said to have been obtained, is against the law. The 
‘raffle is illegal; and, if you should be proved to have engaged in it, 
every one of you may be sent to the treadmill for three months, to 
work it out. (Laughter.) 

This communication was not at all relished by the parties interest- 
edin the fate of the ox. 

The treadmill! said one of them, “Oh Lord!” 

Mr. Hobler—Yes, indeed, the treadmill. T advise to to beware of 
the law in every respect. If you ever get in the hands of the lawyers 
your ox will soon be devoured. ' 

The Lorp Mayor then said to Benson, that the best plan would be 
to give up the ox to Richmond, and thus get rid of the animal and 
the law together; for if one was troutdesome, the other would be 
fen times more 60. 

The partics then left the Justice-room, Richmond cheered with th 
hopes of getting hie six legred prize. but by no means pleased ct the 

‘Ore arproach of i! tire throwers cf tie tets tp the (readin ‘Ih 


both of them, or to keep it | 


 breply :— 


o'clock, and takes his stand before one ef the fires, warming his back, 
| which post he invariably occupies until four o’clock. A wag wrote 
|on a slip of paper, “ Hot joints from twelve to four,” and attached 
the notice to one of the hind buttons. The gentleman, on leaving 
the room to go home, was rendered the object of general laughter, 
the joke being enjoyed most by those who have often experienced 
the chilling effects of this human fire-screen, 


Tarragona, Nov. 22.—Official Article —Yesterday, a little after ten 
o'clock in the morning, there was seen hanging on the gallows, by 
virtue of the decrees of the King, our Master, whom God preserve, 
the unattached Captain Don Narcisso Adres. 


Guildhall, Monday.—A new mode of Raising the Wind.--The 
trustees of a friendly society called ‘“‘ The Reyal Pensioners’ Socie- 
ty,” applied to the Ma istrates for their assent to the repeal of one of 
the rules, which entitled each member to receive £6 on the death of 
his wife, towards defraying faneral expences, provided such assistance 
was not claimed more frequently than once in every four years—that 
is, that no member should Geode a widower oftener than every four 
years! In consequence of the latitude allowed by this clause, some 
members, tempted by the bonus, had, it appeared, contrived to bury 
their wives regularly within the INnited time, and the means they 
adopted were simple—they always fixed their affections upon women 
whose days were ,, dwindled to the shortest span.” An old bedrid- 
den dame of ninety had more charms in their eyes than had a 
blooming buxom lass of *‘blushing sixteen.” Upon hearing the case, 
and receiving sufficient proof of the practice complained of, the Ma- 
gistrates repealed the clause, and substituted another, by which eaeh 
member, though he marry fifty wives, can only have a funeral allow- 
ane¢e for one during his whole life.—Ptymouth Journal. 


Lord N. ’s Last.—This ever-ready-witted Nobleman was ap- 
plied to the other day by a collector of one of the local taxes for the 
amount of tax. His Lordship said be had already paid it, and on 
looking to his file discovered a receipt, signed by the same collector 
who then applied for it, The tax-man, confounded, apologised in the 
best manuer he could, stating his regret that he did not recolleet it. 
“I dare say,” said my Lord, ‘‘you are very sorry you did not re- 
collect it.”"—Dublin Morning Post. 





cattle having trespassed on his neighbour, the Rev. Dean had the | 
damage valued by the parish appraisers under the late ‘Trespass Act, | 
and sent his Lordship the bill, with a polite letter, in which he stated 





that he did not value the amount of the compensation; but as it 
should be charge” to his Lordship’s care-taker, it would make him } 
more cautious ini. ure; to which he received the following laconic 
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Summary. 


In proof of the efficacy of an Act of the last Session, to extend the 
sum to £20 upon which all arrests on mense process were in future 
to be made, tae decrease in the number of persons sent to the Fleet 
Prison has beenconsiderable. During the first week of Michaelmas 
Term precediag the passing of the above bill, the number of renders. 
to the Fleet amounted to 111; while in the first week of the present 
Term, it was reduced to 67—a difference of jearly a moiety in the 
whole number of commitments. 


Rundell an: Bridge are setting a miniature of the Emperor of Bra- 
zil in diamonds for the Princess of Bavaria. 


The sale of Mr. Canning’s books,by Mr. Creasy, took place on Fri- 
day week, being the second and last day of the auction. They 
fetehed bigh prices, and many of them were the objects of eagt: 
competition, not so much for their intrinsic value, as i the wish 
of the purchasers to ebtain some relic of the late Premier. There 
were many persons of distinction present. The. lots, about which 
the greatest eagerness wes manifested were those.in which the name 
of Mr. Canning had been written by himself; although books of tri- 
fling value, they fetched prices far beyond their real worth. There 
was a beautiful copy of the Hneid in Italian with plates, which wes, 
apparently, a presentation copy from the Duchess of Devonshire, as 
it had on one of the blank leaves the following inscription in pencil. 
supposed to be written by her Grace; “ Right Honourable George 
Canning from the Duchess of Devonshire.” Among the books were 
also several dedicated to Mr. Canning, and many which were pre- 
sentation copies from the authors. A copy of the Almanac des 
Gourmands had the name of G. Leveson Gower, as well as G. Can- 
ning, on the blank leaf. Many of the lots were sold for more than 
the price at which they were published. 

¥he important art of printing for the blind has been earried into 
effect in Scotland. Ata meeting of the managers of the Edinburgh 
Blind Asylum, on the 26th ult., atter some routine business, they pro- 
ceeded specially to examine the nature and efficiency of the books 
lately printed for the use of the blind. Some of the boys belonging 
to the asylum were introduced, who, though the books had been in 
their possession only a few weeks, and had no regular teaching, were 
able readily to distinguish all the letters, and easily discriminated 
those which were likest to each other. They were then, by Dr. Gor- 
don and others of the directors, made to take isolated words in dii- 
ferent pages of the book, which they at once knew; and they after- 
wards read slowly, but correctly, in different parts. By repeated 
trials, and by varying the exercises, the directors were of opinion. 
that the art promised to be of the greatest practical utility tothe 
blind, who, it evidently appeared, would be able to use these books 
with increasing facility. Mr. Gall also stated, that rate atus for 
writing to, and by the blind, was in a state of considerable forward- 
ness. The principles had been completely settled, and found efli- 
cient. The letiers were easily formed, upon common post letter pa- 
per, by one motion of the hand ; and being submitted, one after ano-, 
ther, were correctly and invariably distinguished by the blind boys 
present. 

Lord Norbury has lately been robbed of a dozen silver teaspoons, 
and asilver bowl. It has been remarked as strange that his Loud- 
ship has not as yet punned on his loss. 

Mrs. Hall, of Beverly, has hada blackbird for several years, which, 
when it moulted about three months ago, became a beautiful piebald, 
nearly one half of it beingnow white. 

Miss Fanny Ayton, Signor de Begnis, and the the remaining part 
of the company from the King’s Theatre, are now at Birmingham, 
where they will perform for a few nights, the same operas in which 
they have keen so eminently successful and admired, both at Man- 
chester and Livérpool ; after which it is expected they will immedi- 
utely return to London. 

Mr. Edderburn, afterwards, Lord Loughborough, was onee asked 
whether he really delivered im the House of Commons a speech 
which the newspapers aseribed to him. ‘“ Why to be sure,” said he, 
“there are many things in that speech which I did say; and there 
are more which I wish Ihad said.” - 


Lady Charlotte Bury, the authoress of “ Flirtation.” was, when 
Lady Charlotte Campbell, the reigning toast of the day. It was of 
her beauty that the Reverend and gallant Sir Henry Bate Dudley, 
at that time a favourite guest at Carlton House, wrote the following 
verses :— 

“ Look, what a shape !" 
Limbs fondly fashioned in the wanton mould 
Of Nature—warm in love’s sly witcheries; 
And scorning all the drapery of Art, 
A spider's loom now weaves her thin attire; 
Through which the roguish airs and tell-tale winds 
Do frolic as they list.” 


The Marquis of Wetlcslcy.—The present Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land is not expected in town before the 14th of this month. His 
Lordship has taken, pro {cmpore, the late Earl of Dysart’s-house, on 
the Terrace, in Piceadilly. 

The Princess Regent, of Portugal, has issued a circubar te the ser- 
eral authorities in Portugal, declaratory ef her coneurrence ia the 
sentiments promulgated by Don Migue! in his recent letter. 


Mr. Davies Gilbert was, yesterday, eleeted the President of the 
Royal Society, and Captain Sabine and Dr. Roget, Home Secreta- 
ries, in place Messrs. Children and Herschel, who have resigned.— 
Mr. Faraday was, itissaid, to have been proposed as a remplacent. 
for one of the latter, but appears to have declined the honour, or re- 
fused the trouble. 


Lord Dunboyne.—Our readers will observe, by referfing 'to our 
Law Report, that James Butler, who has been for upwards of twen- 
ty-five years a magistrate of several counties in bretand;has recover-_ 
ed the title of Lord Dunboyne, which had been, im eonsequence of 
alleged outlawries, alienated from his family. Lord Dnnboyne is 
the fourth Baron of Ireland, his ancestor, Sir Edmond prone 
been created Baron of Dunboyne by Henry VIM. on the oe 
June, 1541. The title has been attainted since 1662, in the body of 
James, the fourth Lord ; and in 1691, in that of Pierce, the fifth Lord. 
Since this attainder, up to the reversal of outlawries detailed in our 
Report, none of the Lords have had the privileges of a Peer. To 
the prescat thirteenth Loed Baron of Dunboyne, ali his hereditary 
honours are, by the reversal in question, restored. —Dublin Freqnan’s 
Journal. 

The Club-honses, which have been till now the abodea of mystery 
and exclusiveness to all but the initiated few, are about tohave a new 











| and strong light thrown npon their Members in the forthcoming work- 
’ , entitled “ 
Lord Norbury holds lards adjoining Dean ——. His Lordship’s | aneedotes, sketches and conversations of some of the mast remarkable 


The Clubs of London,” which. it is reported, will contain 


persons that have belonged to fhese fachiozable establishments, ordoy) 
belong to them at the present day. 

Turkish Connon.—It is siprular, that in our conflicts with barba- 
rians, or with half-diseiplined troops, we fenerally sustain 4 heavier 
loss than im our battles with veteron and well-organized armiés, 
Whether this arises from our comempt of the enemy inducing‘us to 
attack them at greater odds, or at closer quarters, or that stich foe® 


, ere stimulated by the ficrerr j:assions of vatemed nature, Gor ae 


G@ermine, but the fact is weil worthy of consideratica.. Our a 
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on Algiers was attended ‘vith a loss of life nearly equal to anything 
we had ever sustained on board of a fleet; and, if we include the 
numbers killed on board the Russian ships at Navarino, we shall find 
the total number of killed and wounded to be nearly as great as in 
any of our battles last war. With respect to the Turks, this may 
arse from the extremely heavy cannon which they generally use. 
in our ships, and, we believe, in our batteries, we seldom use a hea- 
vier gun than a thirty-two pounder. No man-of-war carries any 
cannon of a larger calibre; but the Turks make use of even eight 
hundred pounders! When Sir J. Duckworth passed the Dardanelles 
‘o attack Constantinople, in 1807, his fleet was dreadfully shattered 
by these immense shot. The Royal George (of 110 guns) was 
nearly sunk by only one shot, which carried away her cut-water; 
another cut the main-mast of the Windsor Castle nearly in two; a 
shot knocked two ports of the Thunderer into one; the Bepsies (74) 
had her wheel shot away, and 24 men killed and wounded, by a sin- 
gle shot, nor was the ship saved but by the most wonderful exertions. 
One of these guns was cast in brass in the reign of Amurat; it was 
composed of two parts, joined by a screw at the chamber, its breech 
vesting against a massy stone-work; the difficulty of charging it 
would net allow its being fired more than once; but, as a Pacha 
once said, one single discharge would destroy almost a whole fleet 
of an enemy. The Baron de Tott, to the great terror of the 
Turks, resolved to fire this gun. The shot weighed 1100 lbs, 
and he loaded it with 330 lbs. of powder: he says, “I felt a shock 
like an earthquake, at the distance of 800 fathoms: I saw the ball 
divide into three pieces, and these fragments of a rock crossed the 
Strait, and rebounded on the mountain.” The heaviest shot which 
struck our ships, was of granite, and weighed 800 Ibs, and was two 
teet two inches in diameter. One of these huge shot, to the astonish- 
ment of our tars, stove in the whole larboard bow of the Active; 
and having thus crushed this immense mass of solid timber, the shot 
rolied ponderously aft, and brought up a-breast the main hatchway, 
‘he crew standing ahast at the singular spectacle. A few years ago, 
a my of English Midshipmen crawled into one of these guns on 
1 


their hands and knees, to the no sma!l amusement of the Turks.— 
Observer. 


Prince Hohentoe (a relative of the Duchess of Clarence) arrived 
at the seat of the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, at Bushy Park, on 
"riday, from Saxoay. 





ENGLISH HISTORY. 

The Correspondence of Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, and of his 
trother, Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester; with the Diary of Lord 
Clarendon, from 1687 to 1690: containing minute particulars of the 
Events altending the Revolution, &. &c. Edited from the Original 
MSS., with Notes, by S. W. Singer, F.S.A. 2vols.4to. London, 
1327. H. Colburn. 

_ This sterling and very important work hes not yet, we believe, 
issued from the press; and we have great satisfaction in making use 
of an early copy, for which we are indebted to its publisher, to af- 
‘ord our readers a bird’s-eye view of the ample stores about to be 
spread before them. 

_ Of all the momentous epochs inthe annals of England, from the 
Norman conquest to the year 1688, (including the abolition of vax 


salage, the signature of Magna Charta, the subjugation of Ireland, | 


the union of the rival roses, the accession of the House of Stuart, 
bringing with it the virtual union of Scotland, the overthrow of the 
monarchy, and the Restoration,) there is not one of equal moment 
to that upon which the volumes now before us throw so many new 
lights. ‘That a period involving consequences of such vast inagni- 
tude should have been illustrated by the ablest contemporary wri- 
tars, and investigated by the best informed and most acute of later 
historians, was naturally to be expected; but after all we have read 
on the subject, we must say, that the confirmation given to many 
doubtful points, the clearing up of some obscure and mysterious cir- 
cumstances, and the illumination of events generally, by the addi- 
‘ion of collateral matters and incidental remarks bearing upon them, 
impart to this authentic correspondence, &e. a very high degree of 
national importance. _Lord Chancellor Clarendon, (the celebrated 
‘ather of the brothers Henry and Laurence, from among whose pa- 
pers these manuscripts have fortunately been recovered,) prepares 
our way for understanding them by his well-known History; while 
Burnet, a prominent actor on the scene, lends and receives interest 
io and from this publication. The excellent Dalrymp'e, too, (whose 
work is far too little seen,) Shaftesbury, Bishop Douglas, (Claren- 
don Correspondence, published in 1763,) Evelyn, Barillon, and (re- 
cently) Mazure, besides our standard historians, may all be consult- 
ed with advantage after the perusal of these pages. 

“The materials (we are told in the Preface) are derived from a 
large collection of the original papers of Laurence Hyde, Ear! of 
Rochester, second son of the illustrious author of the History of the 
Rebellion, which have been happily rescued from oblivious obscuri- 
iy, and now form partof the very iuteresting collection of MSS. ac- 
camulated by the unwearied assiduity of Mr. William Upcott, of the 
London Fastitation, to whose interference the public upon more than 
one mg “mgm have been indebted for publications of a similar 
nature. ‘These papers were obtained by him from a lady who inher- 
ited them from persons very nearly connected with the noble family 


of Hyde. A ~~ proportion of the papers selected have the advan- | 
it 


tage of being hitherto unpublished, and comprise a very interesting 
series of letters from James Duke of York, William Pringe of Orange, 
the Duke of Ormonde, Sir William Temple, and other illustrious 
persons, together with Lord Rochestee’s Diary of Occurrences during 
his Embassy to John Sobieski, King of Poland, in 1676 ysome highly 


important minutes of conversations with King James and with Baril- 
lon, on the subject of his attempted conversion to the Réman Catho- | 


lic taith ; meditations on the anniversary of his father’s death, and an 
that of his daughter.’ Among the letters addressed to him, is ome 
of the a interest from the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, im- 
mediately after he was taken at Ringwood, with others of equal his- 
torical importance ; among which may be enumerated those contain- 
ing the particulars of the loss of the Gloucester, and of the defection 
of the fleet under Lord Dartmouth ; an event which so essentially 
contributed to the Revolution.” ‘ 


In the first volume, 180 pages comprehend the miscellaneous cor- 


respondence of the brothers already described, from October 1676 to | 


August 1635; and furnish much, curious information respecting the 
state of the eoantry, politics, and things of-infertor note. From so 


; ~ ew Ae 2 SO | earnest sincerity than Edo. I entreat you to continue your friend-| shall stand so far open that you shall see me give it to him.’ 
volum:nous a work, it is only in our power, however, to make a brief 1 


selection ; and while we must leave many remarkable facts untouch- 
od, we shall endeavour to adduce such extracts as will justify the 
opinions of its extraordinary merits which we have so unreservedly 
expressed. Our strong predilection for true history, such as is to be 
found in documents of this kind, in preference to the philosophical 
romances miscalled by that name, will also, we trust, be borne in re- 
membrance by our readers, when they weigh our judgment on the 
present occasion. , 

The subjoined letter of James to Laurence Hyde, dated Brussels, 
July 24th, 1679, shews, as is justly observed hy Mr. Singer, that, 
with all his faults, “he had at least the merit of being constant to his 
purpose, and sincere in his profession; mor can it be doubted that 
anany of the errors and misfortunes of his life arose from this unrelent- 
ing determination: he was unhappy in the adoption of a mode of 
gaith et issue syith the best inte of the nating he \as destined to 


govern, if it may not be said, that it was opposed to the best interests 
of mankind.” The letter is as follows :— 

“I received on Monday last yours of the 4th, and did not expect 
a better answer than I had, since it was so long a coming; for, it my 
reasons could not prevail at first, I believed those in power would 
press with more vigour than ever to hinder my being sent for; and 
then the going to Windsor was but a very ill sign forme. I see 
both by yours and the other letters I have had, I must have a great 
stock of patience, since nothing that cen happen can contribute to 
my being sent for by his Majesty, so long as he follows the counsels 
ot those who are now at the head of his affairs; and I assure you, I 
will never try that way you mentioned in yours to Churchill, and 
which also has been hinted to me by several of my best friends, tho’ 
I were sure it would restore me into the good opinion and esteem of 
the nation which I once had; and, therefore, I desire that neither 
you nor none of my friends will ever mention it to me, or flatter 
themselves that Ican ever be brought to it; what I did, was never 
done hastily, and I have expected many years, and been prepared 
for what has happened to me, and for the worst that can yet befall 
me. As for what is proposed, that I might have leave to go into En- 
gland, and not be with his Majesty, 1 do by no means approve of it; 
tor I should make so strange a figure anywhere else but with him, 
and should be liable to so many affronts and other accidents, with- 
out being able to do myself any good; and besides, how can I ex- 
pect any good, so long as my enemies do absolutely govern and are 
at the head of affairs; and without I were with his Majesty, how 
could I ever hope to prevail with him, or get the better of my enc- 
mies, who you say will turn every thing against me? so that except 
I can be with his Majesty, and be assured of his sticking by me, I 
shall not desire to be in England, and must have patience till a more 
favourable conjuncture. As [ had written thus far, I was interrupted 
by the Earl of Peterborough, whois just come. I have yet had little 
discourse with him, but shall not now seal up my letter till to-mor- 
row, that the English letters will come.—July 24. [had last night the 
news of the dissolution of the present parliament, and a new one 
being to be called, to meet in October, which I am very glad of. I 
am sure there cannot be a worse, and hope his Majesty will use this 
so, if they do not behave themselves as they should when they meet 
But I see no change is likely to bring me home, having had no hopes 
of any such thing by the letter I received this post; but [ can have 
pitience when I hear his Majesty does any thing like a king, and I 
think is for his good, as certain!y thiswas. Ineed not recommend to 
you the being watchful in my concerns, since you have already taken 
so much pains in them, of which, I assure you, Iam as sensible as 
youcan desire, and which you shall see if ever in my power.” 

The annexed paragraph from a letter of Lord Sunderland's to 
Lord Rochester, March 10, 1633, deserves especial notice :— 

“Upon the news of my lord chief justice being very iil, I spoke 
to the king of Jeffries, but I found him very much unresolved, and 
full of objections against him, as that all the judges would be unsatis- 
fied if he were so advanced, and that he had not law enongh.” 

“ This unwillingness of Charles,” (the editor remarks,) ‘and his 
reasons for objecting to Jetlvies for chief justice, are creditable to 
him, and shew what historians in general have not suspected, that his 
appoiutment was the work of the ministers, and not of the king. 
| Mr. Fox’s reflection upon the monarch, therefore, is unjustly severe, 
when he says, ‘ Jeffries, in this instance, ought to be regarded as the 
; mere tool and instrument (a fit one, no doubt,) of the prince whe 





| had appointed him for the purpose of this and similar services.’ Hist. 
\of James IT. p. 48.—It is upon record, that upon one occasion, 
| Charles said, that ‘Jeffries has neither learning, law, nor good man- 
| ners, but more impudence than ten carted w .” 

Of James’s coronation, there are some curious particulars; for 





respect to the French king. James had also stipulated that he shonld 
remove the Duke of Monmouth from Holland, and his adherents 
from the British regiments in the Datch service, insisting most strong- 
ly on his attaching himself to France. It is shewn by subsequent ler- 
ters, that the Prince acceded to the two first articles, and Colonel Bz. 
bington’s dismissal was one of the consequences ; but he avoided giv- 
ing ananswer in regard to his future conduct towards Fratice.”” 

‘On the 25th of May (little more than two morths later,) the Prince. 
| of Orange replies to a communication respecting Monmouth. 

“Tam much obliged to you for the frankness with which you let 
me know your opinion, in which course I beg you will continue. | 
can assure you, on the word of a man of honour, that [ have nat 
known, nor know to this moment, whether the Duke of Monmouth 
is in Holland. It is true, that it has been said that he was wanders 
ing between Rotterdam and Amsterdam, and even that he had been 
at the Hague; but al.hough I have done what I could to be inform- 
ed of the truth, [have not been able to ascertain it, and thus, much 
‘less to find means to have him told to leave Holland, which was cer- 
tainly my intention, knowing that it was not right for him to be ina 
i place so near to where I was ; and if I can yet discover him, I will 
jexecute my first design. I beg you to be assured that I am alway; 
entirely yours.” 

On this Mr. Singer observes :— 

“If there is to be any faith reposed in the honour of a prince, this 
letter ought to be a complete answer to all suspicions, ‘that the 
Prince of Orange encouraged, underhand, the expedition of the 
Duke of Monmouth, with the design toruin him.’ And coupled with 
Monmouth’s own declaration, that he had assured the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, he would attempt nothing against James, ought 
to be conclusive on this head. King James’s Memoirs, however, 
make the following unsupported assertion: ‘The Prince of Orange 
himself, though he had countenanced the Duke of Monmouth under- 
hand, and had promised to send some supply of'arms, &c. after him : 
instead of that, offered his service to the king, not out of good-will 
to him, butto keep the sweet morsel for himself, proffered to come 
in person, and bring a body of troops along with him, to his majes- 
ty’s assistance, if he pleased to permit it.” : 

Indeed, the fact of Monmouth’s acting without the sanction of the 
Prince of Orange is much strengthened by other documents: nor 
could it be William’s policy to advance that individual to the throne, 
which he was much more likely to retain than his bigotted uncte. 

After the battle of Sedgemoor, “the following letter, which has 
never been printed, acquires a greater degree of interest from the 
' cireumstance of its strengthening the supposition implied by Mon- 
| mouth’s letter to the king, that he had a secret to communicate ot 
high importance to his welfare. In his letter to the king he says, ‘1 
| have that to say to you, sir, that I hope may give you a long and hap- 
| py reign;’ and afterwards, ‘Could but ssy one word in this letter, 
| you would be convinced of it, but it is ot that conseqaence that | 
dare not do it.’ Here again he writes.—'I have that to say to him 
that I am sure will sethim at quiet forever;’ and again, ‘If am sure 
that which I can do is of more importance than taking my life away ; 
and I am confident, if [may be so happy to speak to him, he wil! 
‘himself be convinced of it.’ Surely these words imply that he was 
) possessed of a secret which it was of importance to the king to 
know.” 

The letter runs thus :— 

“ From Ringwood, tle 9th of July, 1655. 

“ My lord, having had some proofs of your kindness when I was 
‘last at Whitehall, makes me hope now that you will not refuse inter: 
‘ceding for me with the king, being [ now, though toolate, see how } 
{have been misled; were I not clearty convinced of that, 1 would 
‘rather die a thousand deaths than say what Ido. I writ yesterda, 


























example, Lord Townsend writes to Rochester, begging to be excused | to the hing, and the chief business of my letter was to desire to speek 
attending, ‘ without’ (says his lordship) ‘ any reflection upon our duty | to him, for I have that to say to him that [ am sure will set him at qui- 
and loyalty to the king and queen, which at all times shall appear as | it for ever; I am sure the whole study of my life shall hereatter be 
great xs anybody's, wherein we may be capable of giviag testimony | hoy to serve him ; and[ em sure that which [can dois more wort 
of the same, His grace told me withal, when he came out of towA, | than taking my life away: and Tam confident, it I may be so happy 
that velvet and ermines were very hard to be got, and he thonglft to speak to him, he will himselfbe convinced of it, being I can give 
that making what haste [ could, I should hardly get them for money; himsuch infallible proofs of my truth to him, that though I woul al- 
and I can assure your lordship that money is as hard to come by here | ter, it would not bein my power todo it. This which Ihave now 
in the country.’ ‘said, T hope will be enough to encourage your lordship to shew me 
Mr. Ralph Montagu, afterwards Duke of Montaga, (though he was | your favour, which I do earnestly desire of you, apd hope that you 

one of those who seconded Lord Russel’s motion for the exclusion | have so much generosity as not to refuse it. I hope, my lord, and 
of James from the succession) on the contrary desires to attend tiie} make no doubt of it, that you will not, have cause to repent having 
coronation ; for, says he, “I know not how unfortunate I may be as! saved my life, which I am sure you can do a great deal init, if you 
to lie under his wat og A ern _ ., know the ange J of | ears ; peg it a on” aad to be entirely hting hich I shall 
his nature to be such, that as Louis Duke of Orleans, when he came | ever be, as long as I have life. ONMOUTH., 

to the crown of France, said it was not for a king of France to re-| Upon this interesting subject we shall add but two other extracts. 
member the quarrels and grudges of a Duke of Orleans, so [hope his; ‘ Colonel Seoti’s Narrative respecting the Suppression of the Duke o/ 
majesty will be pleased to fink the king is not to remember any thing! Monmouth’s Letter to King Fo sega the se 1734 1 was in com- 
that has passed in relation tothe Duke of York; for whatever my {pany with Colonel Scott at Bonlogne-sur-Mer, in France, when the 
opinions were when I delivered them, being trusted by the public,' colonel called me to him, and said,‘ Mr. Bowdler, you are a youns 
they are altered now [ am become his subject, knowing myself obli-; man, and Iam an old one; Twill teil you something worth remember 
ged, by the laws of God and man, to hazard life and fortune in the |ing. When the Duke of Monmouth was in the Tower, undersentence 
defence of his sacred person, crown, and dignity. IT hope my coming) of death, [hadthe command of the guard there, and one morning the 





and submission, as itis ft for a subject to do, and to enjoy that pro- 


tection and justice under his majesty’s government, which I am con- | 


fident he will refuse no man wha resolves to be so loyal and respect- 
ful to him in all things as Ido. . y “ 


} 
moics, “the Prince of Orange endeavoured to bring about a recon- 


can give no offence, since it is out of no wtber end but to do my duty | 


“Upon the death of Charles I1.," Dalrymple states in his Mo- | 


duke desired me to let him bave pen, ink, and paper, for he wanted to 
write to the king. He wrote a very long letter; and when he had 
sealed it, be desired me to give him my word of honour that I would 
carry that letter to the king, and deliver it into no hands buthis. I 
‘told him I would most willingly do it if it was in my power, but that 
my orders were not to stir from him till hisexecution; and. therefore, 
I dared not leave the Tower. At this he expressed great uneasiness, 


ciliathxn between King James and himself; and for this purpose sent! saying, he could have depended on my honour: but at length asked 
cover M) Ouwerkerck from Holland, and wrote the following letters, me ifthere was any officer in that place on whose fidelity I could rely - 
to the favourite minister to entreat his good oflices. James received, £ told him that Capt. was one on whom! would willingly 
his advances with the same insincerity with which he suspected they’) confide in any thing on which my own life depended, and more I 
were made.” could not say of any man. The duke desired he might be called 
| "This is singularly corroborated by a letter in the present collee-| When he was come, the duke told him the affair; he promised on his 
tion, dated at the ITague, 5th March, 16%5, written"in French, by the | word and honour that he would deliver the letter to no person. whet- 
| Prince to Lord Rochester (jpon whom the staff of Lord Treasurer! ever, but to the king only. Accordingly he went immediately to 
| had just been bestowed), aud thus translated :— court, and being come near the door of the king’s closet, took the 
| “Lhope it will not be necessary that I should make a formal apol-| letter out-of his pocket to give it to the:king. Just then Lord Sund- 
| Ogy that [have not written to you for so long a period, the reasons | erland came out of the clos>t, and seeing him, asked what he had in 
being sufficiently known to you: but I trast that this will have in no | his band; he said it was a letter from the Duke of Mnomooth, which 
| degree altered the frieadship you have always shewn me; and that | he was going to give to the king. Lord Sunderland said, ‘ Give it to 
| you will, therefore, be assured that no one can rejoice more than I| me, I willcarry it tohim.’ ‘ No, my lord,’ said the captain, ‘Tpawnedt 
do, that the king has confided to you the greatest and most important | my hovour to the duke that I would deliver the letter to no man but 
; Office in England. [I wish you al! the prosperity and contentment the king himself.’ But,’ said Lord Sunderland, ‘the king is putting 
| imaginable ; and beg you to be assured, that no one does it with more | an his shirt, and yos cannot he admitted into-the closet; but - 
el 
| ship to me, and to assist me in acquiring the king’s good opinion; as-! many words, Lord Sunderland prevailed on the captain to give him: 
suring you that my conduct shall be such, that I doubt not the king| the letter, and his lardship went into the closet with it. After the 
will be satisfied with it, as also with the assurances that I have com-! Revolution, Colonel Scott, who followed the fortunes of King James; 
manded Ouwerkerck to make him from me. It will be a very great | going one day to see the king at dinner. at St. Germains, in France, 
obligation I shall owe to you, if you have the kindness to procure me | the king called ‘him to him, and shid, ‘Colonel Scott, I have lately 





requite it all my life, on all oceasions wherein Ican shew how much 
and truly I am your servant.” 

“ Itappears that ““ Ouwerkerck’s mission was to assure James that 
the Prince of Orange not only repented of his opposition to the late 
| king. but also to acknowledge his error in his conduct towards the 
| present monarch, when Duke of York; to assure him that he woeld 
! make all reparation in his power, and that his future conduct shogld 
be agreeable to what he would be pleased'to prescribe. This the 
king told Rarillon ; and added, that he had accepted of the Prince's 
subnfisston, ofly upvn the terms that be woul) alter bis conduct in 








so great a good, and one that I desire so much. I will endeavour to | heard a thingthat I want to know from you whether it{strue.’ The 


king then related the story, and the colonel assured him that what his 
majesty had been told was exactly true, Upon which the king theo 
maid, ‘Colonel Scott, as I am a living man, I never saw that letter, nor 
did J ever bear of-it till within these few days.’ ”’ 

Our second quotation “is altogether an viey pet ag letter ©: 
Lord Churchill's ; it manifestsa spirit not born to obey, but to cos 
mand; and impatient of following where he felt that he ought to leave 
It was this spirit and his military genius, which made bim what be 
ultimately became, the first captain of his age. The orthography 0! 
te oriBifial Nas Yeen prescrvedasacurBsRy, It was not to literary. 
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agquirement thet the master-spirit ofthe great Marlborough was to 
ows Ap never-dying fame " It is addressed to Ford Clarendon. 
“ My lord, I have received your Lorpshipes kind letter, and doe 
ashure you, that you waire very Just to me in the opinion you had 
of mé, tor no body living can have bene more obsarvant then I have 
bene to my Lord feaversham, ever since have bene with him, in 
see much that he did tell me that he would writtto the king to lett 
him know how diligent 1 was, aud I should be glade if you could 
knew whether he has done me that justice. I find by the enines 
warant to the constables, that they have more mind to gett horses 
und sadells, than anny thing else, which lookes as if he hada mind 
to break away with his horse tosom other place, and leave his foot 
intrenched att Bridgwater, but of this and all other things you will 
have itt more att large from my Lord feaversham, who has the sole 
comand here, soe that J know nothing but what is his pleasure to tell 
me, soe that Jam afraid of giving my opinion freely, for feare that itt 
should not agree with what is the king’s intentions, and soe only ex- 
spose myselfe ; but asto the taking caire of the men and all other 
things thatis my duty, Iam shure nobody could be more carefull than 
1am; and as for my obedience, I am shure Mr, Oglethorp is not 
more dutyfull then Tam; when you are att leasure, ten lins from you 
Will be a greatt pleasure to me, who have not many things to please 
me here, for I see plainly that the troble is mine, and that the honor 
will be anothers: Sambeds my life shall be freely exposed for the 
Iam, with all truth, &c. Cuurcuiu..” 


—~>—— 
FANCY BALL AT YORK, UPPER CANADA. 


The following is from a correspondant of the U, E. Loyalist who 
subscribes himself Roger Oakley. 

Being in town on the last day of the year I was invited by a friend, 
io come and spend the New Year’s eve with him. He gave me no 
intimation at the time of his expecting other company, except a few 
cronies to make up a rubber at whist, and as I had left home to dis- 
pose of some of my farm, produce, and was driving bargains until after 
the hour he appointed had arrived, I went to Frank’s in my usual 
plain dress, such as I was accustomed to wear in Yorkshire—Spat- 
1erdashes on—and whip in hand. On my arrival I was shewn into a 
room, and judge of my surprise if you can on finding it fitted up in 
the most superb style, resembling an arcade, festooned with the most 
beautiful flowers, and brilliantly lighted with variegated lamps. At 
the entrance was the Royal Arms of England, and at the opposite 
end those of Richmond and Maitland quartered together. At the 
upper part of the room over an elevated seat, was seen in transparen- 
cy the Arms of Strathmore, while either side was ornamented with 
the Rose, Thistle and Shamrock, The floor was neatly penciled 
with the Arms of the Canada Company. In an Orchestra was | 
seated a good band of music, playing the most enlivening airs. 

My friend received me cordially, and smiled when I expressed my 
astonishment at these preparations, and suggested to him the neces- 
sity of ny returning to my quarters,to change my dress, for one better 
suited to the scene of mirth and festivity, which I had now no doubt 
was about to take place—he insisted however that I should remain 


lings service. 


even as I was, assuring me that he bad so given his invitations to; Walsb,an admirable character; Capt Jedediah Skinner, Wm. Carr, | 
other friends, that I should have no reason to complain of being too | capitally performed; Mr. Thomas Shuffleton, Mr. Wm. Gamble; A | 
much in dishabille. He then left me to prepare himself for the re- | Quaker, Mr. Charles Gamble, (excellent) ;—Second Quaker, Simon ' 
ception of the company he had invited. He was scarcely gone, when | Tiosides, James Givan ; Officers, Hussars, &c Messrs. William Jar-' 


my attention was drawn by the sound of Folly’s Bells, who entered | 
the room, proclaiming the reign of mirth and humour. She was | 
accompanied by an old lady, the Countess of Desmond, who gave int- | 
mediate recognition to the proclamation, by calling upon the music 
to strike up, and commencing a sort of promiscuous dance, with | 
every person in the room; for by this time several had arrived among 
whom were to be seen elegantly attired females, as Flower Girls— 
Shepherdesses and Reapers—some elderly Matrons had also made their | 
“ppearance—learned Judges—Lawyers, and Doctors there were many. 
Indeed in ashort time after my arrival the place was crowded, and I 
felt myself happy in the midst of a throng of as happy beings, as was 
ever assembled together—I cracked my whip in glee, and was about 
joining in the dance, whea-I was arrested by a flougish of trumpets, 
announcing it would seem the approach of some great personages. 











She Atoion. 


— 





making his way through the throng was a British Sailor wounded in 
the arm, at the late battle of Navarino, with a fellow Tar, accompa- 
nied by several Greeks, whose recollection of former injuries seem- 
ed to be somewhat roused, at the sight ofa party of Turkish Chieftains. 

_ Her Majesty, led off the first dance, with The Lord Protector—these 
high personages were of course permitted to go down undisturbed, 
but the following couples were’ incessantly interfered with by Folly: 
the Countess of Desmond~a Witch—and Sir Anthony Absolute, who 
seemed to take delight in creating confusion among the dancers, so 
that partners were often lost to each other for a long time. 

Bob Logic, now rolled in—wanted to know what was the spree, and 
was determined to “ keep it up.” But I must confess that I was some- 
what surprised at the appearance of the Moor of Venice, who I mis- 
took for a Negro, and in this respect I was not singular, for Captain 
Jedediah Skinner, the Kentucky Rifleman, came bustling through the 
crowd, telling them to clear out forty rod, for that he wanted to buy 
‘that ere Nigger,” and take him to Kentucky, where we could swap 
him for a likely horse. 

‘The New Year was announced by the music playing the National 
Aifs “ God save the king” and “ Rule Brittania” the whole party join- 
ing in three hearty cheers. Supper came next, to which I did ample 
Justice, and here it was, seated at the convivial board, that instead of 
strangers, 1 found myself surroundad by those well known as friends, 
who had each asstimed his character. After supper, dancing was re- 
sumed and kept up to a late hour, when the compauy retired highly 
delighted with the evenings amusement, and gratified by their host. 

Next day I returned home, and related to my family and neighbours 
all that I had seen at the Fancy Ball; and thinking that it might af- 
ford some amusement to your readers I have sent you this hasty ac- 
count of it, to insert in the paper if you think proper. 

York, 2d January, 1828. 

[Since the above was in type, we have received from York the fol- 
lowing list of names of the company present, and the parts respee- 
tively sustained by them. ] 


Folly, Miss Willis, (sister to Judge Willis.) well performed; 
Countess Desmond, Mr. Willis; Flower-Girls, Shepherdesses &c. the 
Miss Macauleys, Miss Phillips, Miss Morgan, Miss Sullivan, &c. ; 
Mary, Queen of Scots, Lady Mary Willis, (daughter of the Earl of 
Strathmore) richly ictal: her Matds of Honor were, Miss Ellen 
Drian, Miss Eliza Ridout, &c.; the Lord Protector Murray, Mr. 
Galt; David Rizzio, Mr. Thompson; Lord Lyon, King at Arms, 
Mr. Robert Buchanan; Chieftains, Mr. Wm. Campbell, Mr. Allan, 
Mr. M’Nabb, and several cthers; Voyageurs, Mr. Radenburst, Mr. 
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ne 
interest now, as those delightful amusements are, at the present 
moment, a topic of some moment to the fashionables of the United 
States, A ball of this kind, we understand, took place at Phila- 
delphia, on Thursday ; and an .ettempt to produce a similar one, will, 
probably, ere long, be made in this city. It is not so difficult to get 
up, and properly sustain one of these balls, as is so commonly im- 
agined. 

Merchants’ Telegraph.—This is the title of a new daily paper, by 
Mr. Mumford of this city, the prospectus of which we brought under 
the notice of our readers a few weeks ago. The sheet has since ap- 
peared and has, we believe, given very general satisfaction to its pa- 
trons. It has our best wishes for continuance and success. — 

A work has just been published, by Mr. Dwyer, on Elocution. I: 
contains an analysis of elocution, accompanied with some exeecding- 
ly judicious remarks and observations well adapted to the student 
The latter part of the book consists of selections im verse and prose, 
a great part of which are very appropriately made. Ft is an excel- 
lent school book, and will probably sell well. 

We scarcely know of any work that makes greater exertions, or 
better deserves the public favour than the New-York Mirror, con- 
ducted by Mr. Morris. In its number of to-day we perceive it has 
an engraved plate with the portraits of Mr. Percival, Mr. Halleck, Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. Brooks, andseveral other America poets, with a biogra- 
phical sketch of each appended thereto. Some of the likenesses are 
very striking, and the whole affair is—as every thing is in- the Mirror 
—beautifully executed. 

Captain Douglas, son of Sir Howard Douglas, Lt. Governor of 
New Brunswick, has arrived in town, and proceeds to-day to Wash- 
ington. Capt. D.is the bearer of despatches for the British Minister 


as 











We have much pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to 
the following Card. The lady and gentleman therein mentioned are 
well known to us, and we can with truth avouch for their talents and 
high respectability. 


French und Italian Languages.—A class of Ladies will commence a course of 
instructions in the Italian and French Languages, nnder Mrs. B. Colonna D’Orna- 





Howard, Mr. Baby, and Mr. Wm. Lee; Mndian Chiefs, Capt. Brant, 


| Mr. Peter Macdougal, Mr. Frank Ridout, and Mr. Adol. Givans; 


Pilgrim, Mr. Robert Baldwin; Ancient Philosopher, (in beard and 
robes) Mr. W. Baldwin; Castor and Pollux, Mess. Wm. and St. 
George Baldwin; Gentleman of the olden time, Mr. Robt. Sullivan; 





his dame in elegant ancient costume, Mrs. Eliza Faldwin; Squire | 


Dashall, Mr. Henyy Sullvan; Farmer Williams, Mr. Limsiey ; Poul 
Pry, Mr. M. Grath (a facetious fellow); Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr. 
Walpole. Royal Engineers; Doctor Phelim O’ Shaughnessy, Doctor 


vis, Strachan, Sherwood, &c.; Wounded Sailors, Mr. Barber, and | 
Mr. John Powell ; Greeks and Turks, ; Puss in Boots, Augustus | 
Sullivan, admirably performed ; Moor of Venice, Mr. Gregg, of the | 
Commissariat, &c. &e. &e. 








Henry Eckford, Esq. of this city, on Wednesdoy night. One of Mr. 
I's daughters, aged 19, was sitting up with her sister, who was con- 
fined to her room by illness. Ata fate hour in the night, she fell 
asleep in a chair before the fire; some of the sparks of which shortly 
caught her dress, and enveloped her in flames. The invalid sister 
was too feeble to afford assistance, end it was with difficulty that she 
succeeded in alarming any of the family. Atlength, one of .the 
| brotheys, hearing ber cries, hastened to her chamber and extinguished 


, ©>- | the bleze, afte th inj imself; 1 » siste 
4 side door was thrown open, and in regal state, proceeded and te ee ee to himself; but the sister had been so 


lowed by her retinue of attendants —Pages— Maids of Honour—and 
Officers of State—the Regalia borne before her, entered Mary Queen 
of Scots, with the Protector Murray, accompanied by David Rizzio— 
the Lord Lion King at Arms, and several Highlamd Chieftains. Her 


Majesty proceeded to the upper end of the room, and being seated an | 


the throne assumed the crown—her subjects paying the homage due 
to Royalty. The ccmpany now flowed in fast. A Band of Savoyards 
with their Master, approached the Throne and played several favour- 
ite airs before Her Majesty. A company of Canadian North-West 
Voyageurs, lately arrived from Red River were introduced, and sung 
their Canoe Songs for the gratification of the Queen. A party of 
Todian Chiefs, who had come to the Capitai on business with their 


Great Father, were also presented to Her Majesty, and after having | 


danced their war dance, were graciously invited to remain, and par- 
take of the evening’s amusement. 

About thts time I perceived a Pilgrim from the IHply Laud, and 
an Ancient Philosopher enter the room, follewed by Castor and Pol- 
lux in magnificent, and classic attire. An ELxglish Gentleman of the 
olden time, and his Dame, made their appearance at the same time. 
Syuire Dashall, whom I remembered to have seen in Yorkshire, re- 
cognised me after some time, and gave me some famous Fox Hunt- 
ing stories. Farmer Williams from Doncaster had followed the 
Squire, intending to ecttle with him in this Country. A Gentleman 
whom they called Paul Pry, with his “hope I don't intrude” now en- 
tered the room, und attracted the attention of the company. He 
Was a most inquisitive sert of being, and if I had given him answers 
to all his questions, he would have known as much of my affaits as 
{do myself. A bustling busy sort of old man, Sir Authony Absolute, 
was as active as any Youngster in the room, and seemed to be on the 
most intimate terms with Doctor Phelim O’ Shaughnessy, who availed 
himself of this opportunity of announeiag his arrival at the Capital, 
by offerlug his services to the liegesin a printed Bill, which he distri- 
buted to every person in the room, displaying at the same time a 
Vhial of his incomparable Cerdiel Drops. A huge Yankee, called 
Capt. Jedediah Skinner, a Kentucky Rifleman, bored me a good deal, 
asking me the names and occupations, &c. of almost every person 
present, to all of whom I was as much a stranger es himself—he asked 


ine at last, if Iknew ‘‘ Old Hickory’ —if ever I had seen a wild Tur. | 


key, or run foul of a Snag,—I elbowed through the crowd to get rid 
af this troublesome companion, who bawled out after me to know if 
i didn't want to buy a likely Colt. I suspect that his inquisitive fa- 
culties had been practised on some other person, and that he had 
found out that [I was from Yorl:. 

At the ether end of the room, I was equally annoyed by the minc- 
ing tones, and affected manner of Mr. Thomas Shuffeton, with his 
‘pon honor Madam,” —“ delightful,"—“ Ak! how d'ye do.” A sober 
yourg Quaker and two Sisters, seemed to be equally offended with 
ihis piece of Dandyism ; but under the board brim of an elderly bro- 
ther, Simon ‘Twosides, I thought I could see that no great offence was 
offered, and that before the evening was over. he would give us a 
practical exemplification of his name, by joining in the mirth that 
was going on—nor was I deceived, for soon after I saw him dancing 
most merrily. I mast not forget to tell you that officers of the Brins- 
wick O¢le—Hassars—York Rangers, and other distinguished corps, 
were fo he seen parading the rvom in f@ll dress, ind that carefully 


severely burned, thet she expired on the following morning!—A 
Visitatiyn of this kind, so brief, and in its manner so » Frcse mm shar- 
pees the sting of bereavement. It mocks human fortitude, rejects 

1uman Consolations; and can be alleviated only by the holy balm of 
| religion, united with the softening influence of time.—Statesman. 











| Died, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on the 30th December, after a 
| short and severe illness, John Starr, Esq. member of the Provincial 
| Parliament, uncle of Mr. Samuel A. Willoughby, of this city, in the 
{53d year of his age. By this solemn and melancholy event his fa- 
_mily have been deprived of an affectionate husband and indulgent 
| father; numerous connections of one to whom they invariably look- 
|ed up for counsel and assistance ; the poor of a benevolent friend; 
and the community of a magistrate who was distingnished for the 
| gealous and conscientious performance of his public duties. To the 
| bereaved, it affords great consolation that his dying hours were 
_ brightened by a blissful and assured hope of eternal happiness. 
| Sunday, after a short iliness, Mr. Andrew D. Russell, merchant, 
| aged 36 years. 


| > Exchange at New-York on London 114.0114 per cent. 
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| No vessel having arrived from Europe since our last, we have but 
| little scope forwemark this week; but we hyve endeavoured to bring 
| together a mass of miscellaneous articles Which cannot fail, we think, 
to interest our readers. We have bern the'better enabled to do this, 
through the kindness of our friends of the Morning Courier, who lent 
us their papers received by the Zondon packet, which the exhaust- 
| ed state of our own resources, from the long delay of the Liverpool 
ships, rendered particularly szasonable. 


In another part of our paper will be found an extract from Captain 
Basil Ifajl’s “ Voyage to the Eastern Seas." The extract we allude 
to is part of the new matter appended td the present edition, and 
therefore not to be found in the former work ; but we make the ex- 
tract not less ¢or its novelty aud the interest attached to the person 
of whoyn it treats, than forthe peculiarly neat and pleasing style of 
ithe anthor. Captain Hall's Voyage to Loo Choo, from the moment 
of its publication, became, and deservedly so, a very favourite book 
io England, and we are glad tosee it reprinted in this country. The 
new matter consists of four chapters—two of which treat of Jaya 
andthe Yellow Sea, one relates to Bonaparte at St. Helena, and 
the fourth describes the attack upon the Chinese batteries by Sir 
Murray Maxwell in the Alceste. 








la the absence of other matter, we have inserted an avcouut of the 
Fancy Ball, given at York, Upper Canada ‘This possesses a double 


no, from Tuscany, on Monday, 28th inst. at !2 o'clock A.M. at her Lodgings, 166 
Greenwich street. ‘Terms, $12 per quarter. She gives likewise Lessons in Music, 
‘both Vocal and Instrumental, on the Guitar. Terms made Known on epplication 
! Mr. Colonna will also open a Class for Gentlemen the same day, at 12 o’clock,. a* 
| Mr. Ely’s Writing Academy, No. 3 Courtlandt-street. 








HE New-York Lottery, No. 2. will be drawn on Wednesday neXt, 36th inet. 
the resul: will appear in next week’s Albion. Price of Tickets $10, shares ia 
proportion, highest prize $24,000. Under we beg to hand the list of Lotteries to be 
| Grawn in New-York within a short time, it is for the information of our country 
| fricnds. 


Class No. 2.—$12,750 highest prize. February 20. Tickets $v. 
gg 


3— 10,000 do March 5. 5. 
4.— 10,000 co March 2r. 5. 
5.— 10,000 do April 2. 5. 


It should be recollected there are only 14,000 tickets in each Lottery, and that we 
sel nanagers shares in proportion to the price of wholes. 

Orders for Tickets iu cither Classes will be punctually attended to, if addressed 
to N. & S. SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway, N. Y. 

N. B. Welirvereccived many erders for tickets in the Grand Union Canal Lot- 
tery of Philadelphia, the laws of tlis state forbid us selling them, therefore all 


: : ¢ ‘such letters (or for any tickets except in New- York Lotteries) must be addresset! 
A fatal and most distressing calamity occurred in the family of} to 


: ; N. & S. SYLVESTER, Philadelphia. 
Exchange business in all its bramches, Gold, Silver, and Bank of England Notes 
always bought or sold. 





RY ISITING CARDS, emblazoned in Gold, and printed in the London st 


; yle, by 
___ {Sam. 26.) Wi. SIMPSON, 66 Chestnut-st, Phil in. 


ENTLEMED ebout to visit Philadelphia the ensuing Spring, will find the 
. largest and cheapest ussortinent 01 Rodgers’ Cutlery and European Fancy 
Goods at WN. SIMPSON'S 66 Chesnut-st. Philadelphia. 


RS. MORELAND respectfully informs her friends aud the publie,dhat at the 
request of several ladies in the city, she hastaken the house 542 Proadway, 
fur the purpose of giving private lessons in DANUING to those ladies who may fee! 
inclined to honour her with their patronage. Days of instruction, to ladies under 14 
years of age, Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, from 1 until 4 o'clock ; above 
that age, Tuesdays and Fridays, at the same hours. Ladies wishing to make up their 
own sets of quadrilles will please to leave their names at Mrs. Moreland’s residence, 
and they willbe attended to. Her terms for teaching made known by ladies calling 


on her. __[San. 26, 


Warehouse 











ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. Cantelo has removed her Corset 

tothe hoase furmerly occupied by Mrs. Lang!cis, No. 203, Broadway, a few 
doors below St. Paul's Church, between Fulton arid Dey-streets. Mrs. Cantelo hus 
connected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Establisiment an@ las 
no doubt by her attention and punctuality to give satisfaction. *(Jan. 20. 


YOYS CLOTHING EMPORIUM—James A. Campi still continuce We 
constant supply of ready 


business at 303 Broadway, where in additioy te a 
shionable patterns tosuit 


made dresses for buys of any age of the latest and most fa 
the different tastes of parcnts, he now offers to the public an extensive assoruunent 
clastic beltg, &e. on the 


of ready made linen, cravats, suSners, gloves, suspenders, 
most reasouable terms. 

Mourning dresses f; boys fulrnished at the shortest notice without the dclay ordi- 
narily attendant npon occasions of family afflictions. 

N. B. Aontlewuan’s clothing made to order at the shortest notice. 











(Jan. 26, 
FANCY GLASS WORKING EXHIBITION, from London, 202 Broadway, be- 
mB. tween John and Fulton-streets.—Mr. FINN begs leave to inform the pubkie, 
‘at he has commenced exhibiting his most curious and pleasing experiments of 
Fancy Glass Working, Spinning and Blowing. The variety of specimens manufac - 
tured by the subscriber, in the presence of the company, are too numerous to meu- 
tion: suffice it to say, they consist of articles of the most fanciful dcescrimtion, made 
of glass and enamel of various colours, such as sffips, figures, quadrupeds, birds, 
flower vases, &c.—The exhibition is open from 11 till J, and from 6 to 10 o’clotk 
Admission 25 cents; children half price. 


N.B.—This exhibition is particularly instructive, and merits the attention of 
heade of families and guardians. (Jan. @6. 


O EMIGRANTS of industrious habits from Europe, and Settlers of enterpri- 
sing character from ull parts of America.—The undersigned on behalf of the 
‘Canada Company,” offers for sale, ut moderate prices, atid on easy ternis of pay- 
ment, about 2,500,000 acres of LAND, in farms of 50 to 500 Acres each, in te prov- 
ince of Upper Canada; embracing the detached Blocks and Lots of choice Lunds 
formerly reserved by the Crown, in different Townships, and now surrounded with 
growing settlements, along and near the Rivers St. Lawrence, Niagara and De- 
troit, and Lakes Ontario, Erie, and St. Clair; together with a large Tract (which 
will soon be laid off into Lots of convenient size,) lying south east of Lake Hurois 
These tracts comprise much of the bes ¢lands ia the province, and are probably 
not surpassed in fertility of soil, salubrity of climate, and commercial advanteges, 
by any equally extensive body of land now in market on the coutizent of North 
America. There are on them many streams, with falls of evfficient power for dri- 
| ving mills, &c. Some of these sitiations will, ie time, become flourishing towns 
| and villages. The La-Chine, Grenville, Ridean, and Welland Canals, when: con - 
| pleted, will afford channels of safe easy, and cheap intercourse end transportation 
| between the upper and lower provinces; and the Erie and Oswego Canals will f= - 
| nish a ready passage from the Upper Province tothe city of New-York. Measures 
are now in train for opening ood Roads in various directions through the Compe~ 
uy’s lands, and one of these roads will extend from York, with a branch thereof 
from the head of Lake Ontario, via Gu , to the Red River,on Lake Huron, bein 
a distance of about 100 miles from Burtington Beach. It has been determined. to 
expend 45,000 pounds sterling ($200,000) in opening roads and making other improve- 
mens, to promote settlements hetween Lakes Huson end Ontario. As soon as 
needful arrangements can be made, produce willbe received from settlers on 
signment by the Company, and the proceeus applied in psyment of purchase v 
for lands. . 

Emigrants and Settlers will receive particular information and may complete pu? 
chases, by applying et the Office of the Company, at York, Upper Canada. - Genera! 
| information regarding the Land, and directions to the Province, may be had bt ap- 
plying to Messrs. HART LOGAN, & CO. Montreal. , 

JOHN DAVIDSON, Esq. Quebec. vey? 
JAS. C. BUCHANAN, Esq. City of N. Yor’. 
ANDREW WM’'NAB, Esq. Geneva, N, Yerk 
JOHN G4LT, Superintenfaut for the Canada Compeny. 
York, U.C. Dec. 7, 1827. { dau. 2%. 
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in Italy, where, for a considerable portion of time, she has been | 
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POBLRY, 
From Allan Cunningham's new Romance of Sir Michact Scott. 


THE SONG OF SIR JAMES. 


The grass of Flodden’s ruby red, 
That late so greenly grew; 
The sweet lark’s foot is wet with blood 
Instead of silver dew. 
For Howard’s arrow flight has fown, 
And in their fleet career 
His steeds have trod o'er Scotland's streng{)-« 
"ol broke her deadly spear. 


‘sing, and while I singI sigh! 
For had these gallant men, 
Whose life’s-blood stains the river red,. 
Whose bodies choke the glen, 
Been sagely ruled, as bravely led, 
Yon moon abeve us hung 
Aaother sight had seen, and I 
A bappier song had sung. 


The sivord has smote, the shaft is flows 
The victor’s cry is cry’d; 
More sad is he who basely lives, 
Than he who bravely died. 
I'drather lie like Lindsay sped, 
Have Douglas’ bloody brow ; 
Or share stout Maxwell's grassy bed, 
Than be as I am now. 


I fought where Surrey’s shafts flew thick, 
Where rose fierce Seiby’s cry ; 

Where Dacre rush’d, and Stanley charg’é 
And yet I could not die. 

Farewell to Scotland’s pleasant land, 
And to its lovely dames! 

To lordly lance and knightly brand, 
So sings he, sad Sir James. 








THE DYING LOVER. 


Young Corydon, a forward blade, 
The offspring of a Squire, 

Address’d a lovely blooming maid, 
Whose father wasa dyer. 


“A dyer’s daughter!” cries his dad, 
“What! marry her! O fie!” 

“ Why not, Sir,” says the artful lad,. 
* You know we all must biz.” 


LOVE AFTER DEATH, 
Gone ! isthe smile that once lighten’d my way, 
dione ! is the eye whose each look was a ray, 
cone! is the heart so unchanging and true, 


_o 
a 





apply ought to produce an encrease of demand, and so we say, but 
fit does not in the present instance, it only adds one more to the 
mazy contradictions which embalm that beautifully occult science. 
In seriousness, however, the theatres, in many instances, deserve to 
be better attended than they are, particularl 


strangers and those inthe middle ranks in life. Perhaps it would be 
better {o speak out at once and say, what really seems to be the fact— 
that theatres are not so‘fashionable as they were wontto be. With 
Kean and Macready seem to have departed all love for the tragic 
muse, and with'Signorina Garcia all taste for operatic entertainments. 
Admitting such to be the fact, there is only one way of restoring the 
former state of things, and that the Manager of the Park has hit upon, 
by arraying and offering tothe public, a combination of talent that is 
irresistable. Private parties are far more intellectual than they were 
formerly, and a good soiree offers far greater attractions than a bad 

lay: itis not then too much too say, that whatever manager expects 
1is house to be well attended, must have it well represented. The 
spread of music, and the general introduction of the piano into 
private families, lessens the keenness for the theatres—for who 
will be at the trouble and expense of going to a theatre to hear 
a bad song, when they can be admirably accommodated with the 
same thipg at home. In addition to good entertainment, it is 
te weet to secure a portion of fashion—for fashion and talent 
frequently 


then the two can be brought into conjunction in the boxes of a thea- 
tre, the theatre will soon become the fon, and that manager who pre- 
sents the most talent and the greatest attraction will have the best 
houses. We do not wish it to be thought that we are blind to the 
difficulties of bringing about the changes we allude to—we are fully 


public taste to one direction when it is setting strongly in another; a 
plan, however we will not say of reforming—but of bettering the 


fully suggest to the manager of the Park the propriety of announc- 
ing the different operas several days, or a week, if possible, before 
they take place, so that they may not come into collision with the 
numerous splendid parties so much in ‘vogue at this scason of the 
year. 
¥ The Park.—On Monday was presented the opera of the Murriage 
of Figaro. Almaviva, Mr. Horn, Figaro, Mr. Pearman, Covniess, 
i Mrs. Austin. Mrs. A. however, was unable to appear from indispo- 
‘sition, and Mrs. Hackett undertock her part at short notice, and exe- 
! cuted it well. But, as we said before, the house was wretchedly at- 
tended, and the spirit of the performers were necessarily damped, and 
, it is, therefore, not surprising that the piece went indifferently off; 
, we shall pass it by, merely observing that the apology for Mrs. Aus- 
| tin’s non-appearance was made by Mr. Simpson, who came on the 
‘ stage for the first time since his accident; he was greeted with three 
‘rounds of applause—a mark of public esteem very appropriately 
| given, and well merited by that gentleman. 
| The Drury-Lane version of Der Freischutz was performed on 





Wednesday to a good house, with all Weber’s music ;—it has, in| 


‘many parts, we think, a decided preference to the Covent-Garden 


Gone ! is the lip which to mine tondly flew. | edition, which was produced here two years ago. The public are 
Cid} de thndebtsee whieh love bad 08 spoken | indebted to Mr. Horn for this very popular oy‘era in its present state. 
Cold! is the cheek, andeach beauty-line broken, | Indeed, with Mr, Horn as Caspar, Mr. Pearman as Adolph, (Wilhetm 
Cold! is the hand which to mine trembling stole, ee. the Covent-Garden version—the part performed here by Mr. 


Cold! is each nerve that once thrili’d with the soul. 


Keene,) and Mrs. Knight as Linda, we had, probably, the very finest 


Dead! grows this heart tothe world’s garish splendour, | Besides the excellence of the respective parts we have just named, 


} 


To the smile of the gay, and the sigh of the tender ; 
‘Vo the sorrower’s tear, and the scorner’s rude laughter ; 
Dead ! to all hope, save of meeting hereafter. 
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the whole piece was executed in a style that has only been equalled 
on our boards by the Italian troure. The chorusses were most 
admirably done, and elicited the loudest applanses; in fact, the 
piece commenced with a thing quite unusual—namety, the repetition 
of the overture by the unanimous demand of the audience. The 
| hunting chorus was fwice encored, and the laughiag chorus onee; the 
| perfection of the chorusses must be attributed to Mr. Boyle, who 


LONDON THEATRICALS. | superintends that department at the Park; and, when we consider 


We perceive that Madame Glossop Fern makes her appearance 


ai Drury-Lane nest week. Thisledy, who was extremely popular | 
in England as Miss Feron, has, it appears, been residing eight years | 
| 
taking the lead as prima donna; tio small testimonial of her powers | 
and skill, considering the field of her triumph, and the talents of her | 
competitors ;—they say that she will astonish us; we confess, for the | 
honour of Old England and Drury-Lane Theatre, we could have | 
wished her to have beea announced as Mrs. Glossop; because, altho’ | 
it may be all very proper to call our kighly-gitted countrywoman | 
Miss Ayton, Mademoiselle Fanny Ayton, (we wonder they had not! 
made it Fannialoni,) for the Opera stage, we really do not compre-| 
hend why an Englishwoman, born and bred, and married to an) 
Haglishman, isto be converted into Madame Ferou, because she has | 
lived for a few years out of her native country. If our worthy Faw- 

cett were to retire to Italy, will anybody say that on his return be 

would be advertised as Signor Fawcetti ?—or that our best-beloved | 
low-comedy actress would, after a brief absence in a foreign land, be | 
announced as Signiora Jenni Davenporti?—the thing is absurd ;— | 
whea a butt of ‘ Whitbread’s Entire’ can be changed into a hogshead 

of claret, by sending it overto France, and keeping it in a cellar 

there for seven years, thea may Mrs. Glossop be converted into 

Madame Glossop Feron, by her residence abroad ; but, in the name of 
ili that is rational and national, let us do justice to native talent, and 

hail our countrywoman to the boatds of Old Drury, by the name 

sie kas a right to, and which tells us at once the nation to which she | 
belowgs. If, however, the Drury-Lane management are resolved to | 
Italianize a native, we trust she may be called at once, Signiora 

Glossopi Ferani. 

At Coveat Garden, Charles Kemble has addod greatly to his pro- 
fessional fame by his performance of Sir John Fatstaff—it seemed so | 
improbable that he should succeed in such a part, accustomed as we 
have been all our livestoseehimin a line of characters so totally ' 
distinct, that we were sceptica! asto his success until we witnessed 
his p@formance ; and certainly, without exception, his delineation 
of Fat Jack is the very best we ever saw—we should say, perhaps, | 
at times too violent; but the talent and good sense of the man com-| 
ing to back ihe rich humour of the actor, produced rew points in the | 
readings of thé play, Whichroduced the happiest possible effect.— | 
Young's Hotspur was mever more successful than on Thursday; and} 
if Mr. Warde upon some points makes us regret the change which | 
removes one of the best possible representatives of Hal, his perform- | 
ance, takea as a whole, was higkly commendable. 


NEW-YORK THEATRICALS. | 
The Theatres have -been exceeding!y ill attended for some time | 


even in spite of the most brilliant attractions that have been of- | 


how much the’perfectness of that depariment aids the general suceess 
of the whole piece, it will be seen how much the public are 
indebted to that gentleman. We had a right to form the highest 
expectation of Mr. Horn in Caspar, who was the original in that 


character at Drary-Lane, and performed it at that house, we be-| 


lieve upwards of one hundred nights. ‘These expectations were not 


go hand in hand, and the aristocracies of wealth and | 
inteilect, are every day becoming more intimately blended; if! is,—and there the shore and villa 


sensible of them, and know how hard it is to divert the current of | ing. )— 


condition of the drama, has often oceurred to us, which we may, | 
perhaps, hereafter set down, bat for the present we would respect- | 





January 26. 
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Mr. Maywood’s Benefit was well attended on Monday. We coukl 


not see the whole of the performance, but a fri 
mao«£.. ... riend has made us the 


Chatam.—Mr. Maywood took a benefit on monday evening to n 








y the richer classes of |full and very respectable house. é i 
‘society, fora disproportionate majority of all the audiences consists of 4 a « Sino tin tuna ant after divema 


a novel description, comprising the fourth act of the Merchant of 
Venice (we arrived too late to secit:) the third act of Rob Rey (in 
which Mr. M. personated the mountain-hero with a characteristic ras 
ciness of feeling and 1 mner;) the second act of King Lear Mr. M. 
of course, gave several passages with marked pathos and effect (the 
third act of the Man of the World, in which Mr. M.'s Sir Pertinax was 
a most delectable treat indeed; and the fifth act of Richard the Third 
and here we must say that we were particularly struck with Mr. M.'s 
happy management of the entire scene with Richard which closes 
the career of the wonder-working king. 

Then came the light and interesting melo-drama of Mary Stuart, or 
the Castle of Lechleven—which we saw forthe first time—and which 
by the bye, we ought to have noticed before ;—but the plot is known, 
of course, to afl our readers—for who has not read fhe Abbot of Sir, 
Walter, from which it is dramatised ? It is a long time sinee we perns 
sed that charming apotheosis of the lovely, but unfortunate, Queen. 
of Scots. And we did not look upon this piece with the less favour, 
that it recatled to mind, and in some instances placed. before our 
eyes, some of the most delightful scenes of that touching tale.— 
There was the Castle of Lochleven itse!f,—and a pretty painting it 





. ge in the distance beyond, from 
which are afterwards seen the signal rockets; then there was the 
jloyal, but more loving, Douglas—and his stately lady-mother,— 
| and the oor, persectited, devoted Mary herre!f,—and the old cant: 
jing pre estinarian steward,—and our laughter-loving, Protean fa: 
| vourite, Catherine Seaton, (in which Miss Twibill was very interest- 
| and our young friend master Roland Graeme, as ‘jealous as 
| ever, (though, we must confess, not quite so young and buoyant as 
| When we parted from him, but tempora muiantur, &., and your: 
Jealousy is a wrinkling quality’. Last not least, there was Sandie 
| M’Donald, wi’ his bit scraps o’ ditches, which Mr. Maywood 
\gave to the life; “his vera step had music in't,” as the auld 
{sang says. Inshort, it isa piece which all who have seen must be 


aes with, and all who have not seen, ought to go and see imme» 
lately. 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from . Days of sailing fram 

. } | New York. | Liverpool. 
No.1. James Cropper, Graham, ‘Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, Juncl6, Oct. 16 
York, De Cost, | “ 8 # @ « Bl) «og uw gg «gy! 


. Manchester, Ww. Lec. jr.| “16 * 16, « 16, Mar. 1, Jul y 
- Wm. Byrnes, Hackstuft,! “ 24, “24, “ . ty e .% a 
- Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 3, June 1, Oct. 1,| 16, “ 16, “ lt, 





. Nupoleon, ‘Smith, ieee Ded ei ae | eS 24, 

. Pacific, Crocker, | “ 16, “ 18, “ 16, April 1 Avg. 1; Dec. 1 
John Jay, Holdrege,| “ 24, “ 24, « Q4/ 4 gw gl ug 

| Florida, . ‘Tinkham, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 1G, 
Geo. Canning, ‘Allyn, | © & © 8 © Bi) & og w og’ « oy 

’ ~ — md, 


Canada, 
Birmingham, 
Britannia, 


Rogers, ; “ 16, “ 16, © 16, Jan. 1,May 1,Sep. } 
Harris, | * oe * oy Ogaey SE eg 
B \ Marshall, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,1 “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Filas Richards, Holdrege,| “ 8 % 8 “ @] & pg « Of 4 
New York, Bennet, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Feb 1,June 1, Oct. ® 
. Silvanus Jensins' Macy, ee, ae ee” A ee a 


} 
{ 
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guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 


No. Lend 3, Old Line.—Owners, I. Wrieht & Son, F. Thompson, B. Marshall, 


| 

| 

| ‘ 

| Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
} 

; and J. Thompson. No.2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam! 


. : e . ' ‘ * Is a Ma - 4 : x “fF 
| performed opera ever given in this country in the inglish language. | Hicks & Sons.—No. 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fh, Grinnell & Co. 


| Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d Line, Wm. and 

James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 

NUW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

{ Ships. | Masters. | Days of sailing from | Days of sciling frown 
Now York. London. 

4 an. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,) Feb. 25, June 25, Oct. 25 


ee 


' i 
| No.1. Brighton, Sebor, 
} 1. Columbia, Delano, 

| 1. Corinthian, | Chadwies | 
} 1, Cortes, 


J 
I eb. Ll, Jane 1, Oct. 1,]Mar. 25, July 25, Noy.25, 
; Mer. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,/Ap'h. 25, Aug.25, Dee.25 
Sprague, | Ap'l. 1, Aug. 2, Dee. 1,)May 25, Sep.25, Jan. &: 
Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from Loudon, thirty-ftu 
| guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and storey of « very description. 
| , No.1, Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grivucll & Co. 136 Front street New York- 
; Ageut in Londen, Geo. Wildes. 
_N. i The sheps of this line will touch at Cowes each way, for the purpose of re 
ceiving passengers, Steam boats run constantly from that place to the Cogtivent 
aud te diferent parts of England 





disappointed, alihouch we think we have heard that gentleman in| . 
, 5 


better voice, for he secined to be suffering under a slight cold—never- 


° : : 7 A . 4 7 
theless, his whole personation of Caspar was beautiful ;—science in| Ships. 


music, and practice in the acting, has really made him perfect. We 
are not, be it recollected, saying, that Mr. Horn’s powers as un actor 
are any thing remarkable—perhaps they are, sometimes, below medi- 
ocrity—but there is in his Caspar so complete an identification with 
the character, that we must award him tle superiority over all others 
we have seen in the part. Ilis voice is most peculiar and striking, | 
and, at the very outset, falls on our ear in aimanner so shrill aid 
supernatural, that the illusion is most astonishingly complete.—— | 
a stranger entering the theatre, would suspect the nature of his | 
character the moment he niters the first words of his part. The cel-| 
ebrated drinking song, “ Fill, fil, the cup runs o'er,” which was a 
trio, here, formerly, was sung by Mr. Horn with an energy, thai 
called forth the loudest, and most deserved, encore: altogether, we | 
prefer Mr. Horn in Der Freischulz, to any other part we have seen | 


him in. ‘The delicate and appropriate acting of Pearman in -ido/ph, | . 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Masters.» Days of sailing from | Days of sailing fro, 
ww ‘ \ ° New York. Havre. : 
Wo.1. Cadmus, Orne, Nov.15, Mar. 1, Junel5, Jan. 1, Aplh.15, Aug. 1 


Stephania Pell, Jou. 1,May 1, Sept.1, Feb.15, Juuel 5, Oct. 1! 
. Edw - Quesnel, Hawhins, Dee. 1, Marl5, July 1, Jun. 15, May. oe 
2. France, \F unk, * 7S Apr, * ki, Feb. 1, “ 15, Sept.t, 
Montano, swith, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar. 15. July 15, Nov.l5 
2. Edw. Bonaffe, [Mathaway dcp. LAp. 15, Aug. 1, Feb. 15, June 1, Sept.t5, 
1. Bayard, Robinson,) “ 15,May 1, “ 15,Mar. 1, “ 15,0ct. 1. 
Henry ith Skiddy, Mar. }, July 1, Nov. 1, Ap’l.15, Ang 15, Dec. 1b 
2. Queen Mab, Butman, eb. 1,Mayl5,Sept 1, Mar. 15, July Oct 15 ; 
2. Deu Quixcte, (Clark, l, © ED June 1, “ 15, April 1, “ 15,Nov.1’ 
Sully, Mary, ‘Ap’ 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 3, May 15.8 »pt.15, Jan. 1 
Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, includin: 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. oi i 7 
Old Line.—Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. 
at Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First und Second lines. 
sous & Boyd, cornet of Wall and Pearl streets, New York. 
>. Quesnel, Puine—3, Bounaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 


Agent? 
— Agents, Cras- 
Agents at Havre, 2, 


gave great effeet to his voice—a voice too, so excellently adapted to | —_ 





this part. The recitative, and air, in the early part of the piece, was 
given with uncommon feeling and effeet; he was evidently a fa-} 
vourite throughout the evening. Mrs. Knight performed her part “ex- | 
cellent well,” as she always does: and, we regret that we are so soon | 
tolose her: she departs for Charleston in about ten days. The) 
Opera of Wednesday evening was certainly of the very fret) 
order. | 
We do not like to make objections to any particuler part ofa piece } 
that has in genéral beea performed well, but we cannot conceal | 
that the last scene was rather insipid, not in the vocal part, ut the | 
scenic. In the view of the infernal regions, which we are favored ' 
With in that part of the drama, there is a very magnificent picture—| 
we really did not think that the regions to which Caspar went, was so | 
ine a place; nor do we, with all due deference to the worthy Man- 
ager’s better acquaintance with such matters, conceive there was 
fire enough for such a place. In sober truth, the closing stene is | 
not sufficiently eflective—something should be done to bring down | 
applause as the curtain falls. 
The Two Sosias has been played twice. This piece is taken from 
Dryden’s Amphytrion, and will be always entertaining when two such 
persons as Mr. Barnes and Mr. Hackett play the Sosias. In other 
respects the play is meagre enough, and has but little to boast of in 


aad bb , 4 "hes . ’ ee ° 
“a The wholo of those vessels are of the very first description, are exceedingly 
welt found, and commanded by the most experienced navigators. Every comfort 
and convenience for the passengers is provides by the owners, and unremitting at 
tention shewn by the captains and-officers on the voyage. 
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eed af the different houses." If the names of Mr. Horn, Mr. Pear- point of moral influence. As it was, it went off exceedingly well, | chez. Miss —P. Nugent, Port Gibson, Miss—O'Pallon & Kevte, St. Louis, Mis~ 


an,‘and Mrs. Austin, can only draw abont 209 persons, (which was 


| for the imitation of Barnes by Mr. Hackett is the most complete illu- | 


D. J. Smith, Kingsten, U.C.—J. Taylor, P. M., Perth—A. MeLean, Cornwali—C. 
Jones, Brockville—das. G. Bethune, Coburg—M. Crooks, Anzaster—Wm. Hands; 








the facton Menday,) in one of the finest operas, Othelto’s occupa-| sion we ever saw. When Mercury was speaking from the balcony, | 


tion would seem to be gone. It is true, that the immense competi-| it would have been, but for the run of the story, almost impossible 
{ion produced liy four theatres, must divide the audience to such an | t9 S8V¥ which of the two Sosias was actually there. Mr. Hackett’s 

stent, as to account, in some degree, for the beggarly appearance of | jmitations may-really be called inimitable. 
. boxes, of which we, in common with all friends of the drama, 
din ; Sut 2 political economist would say, that an enevease of! fractions at the Bowery the present week, 


—\ 


Mr. Forrest and the erand ballet of Cleopatra, ate the yr mtipal ats! 


| Sandwich—Gordian Horan, Quehec—Wan. Suter, Moutreal—John Bigna', ‘Thrre 

Rivers.— Wm. Reyuolds, St. Johns, New Branswick,)—J. & F. Beckwith, Frede- 
| ricton, Riehihucto, &c.—Robert Caie, P. M., Miri:nachi--Jobn Balkam, St. An- 
| drews—-© arles Rocie, Halifax, N. 8. —Wo. B. Perot, Berayndam.Mesers. Cabot & 

Co., St. Thomag—-A. Anderson, Bassin St. Croisx—Thas. Murlav, Wes: End, &. 
| Crotx—Jno. Athilk P.M, Autti fr-~T ainytdo, Wixtko, ami Vora Chaz, Us Inc. 
' Ciniarana. 
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